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Method of Levyi 


Under Discussion 


Problems of Valuation of As- 
sets, Depreciation, Sale of 
Stock and Liquidation 
Considered. 


Second Conference 
Held by Committee 


Lawyer - Accountant Approves 
Plan of Regarding Parent 
Concern and Subsidiary 
Corporations as Entity. 


Valuation of assets of new subsidiary 
corporations and calculation of deprecia, 
tion in case of subsequent sale and of 
gain or loss in event of sale of capital 
stock or liquidation of a subsidiary were 
among questions discussed, September 
11, before officials of the Department of 
the Treasury composing the special com- 
mittee established to consider regulations 
covering consolidated tax returns of cor- 
porations under the Revenue Act of 1928. 

The hearing was the second of a series 
of. public conferences in which the Com- 
mittee hopes to obtain information to 
aid in drafting the regulations. 

A formula for the calculation of gain 
or loss in case of subsequent sale of a 
subsidiary was submitted by J. B. Perry, 
a Baltimore public accountant. The Com- 


mittee did not comment on the efficacy of 
the formula. a 
Accuracy of Calculation. 

The other witness, M. A. Finke, of 
New York, lawyer and accountant, spoke 
in detail respecting means by which the 
government may assure accurate calcu- 
lation of taxes to be paid by corpora- 
tion groups. It was Mr. Finke’s belief 
that the government always should recog- 
nize the affiliated corporations as a dis- 
tinct business and accounting entita, al- 
though the law still regarded each unit 
or the parent corporation and each o 
its subsidiaries as a separate legal entity. 

_He could see no correct way of con- 
sidering the group than as an economic 
unit. Speaking as. lawyer. as well as 
accountant, he asserted that it was the 
general practice among accountants to 
establish the groups as a single unit 
legally and for accounting purposes. 

Responsibility of Parent. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Henry Herrick Bond, chairman of 
the committee, inquired whether Mr. 
Finke believed the Treasury should re- 
quire the filing of an agreement with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in which 
the corporations of a given group shall 
direct the government to deal with the 
parent both in assessing and collecting 
deficiencies and in making refunds. Mr. 
Bond explained, with reference to the 
refunds, that it frequently had been 
found that, when a refund was to be 
made, one of the affiliated companies was 
no longer a member of the group, having 
either been sold or liquidated. 

Mr. Finke was uncertain whether -the 
regulations should contain such a require- 
ment, but said he rather supported the 
idea. He desired more time, however, to 
study the particular question, The com- 
mittee invited him to submit a memoran- 
dum on the subject. 

The witness remarked that the agree- 
ment, if it made the individual units or 
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Rules for Air Entry 
Into Canada Changed 


Formal Diplomatic Agreement 
To Be Completed Soon. 


_ The procedure in entering Canada by 
air has been changed and there is now in 
process, through diplomatic channels, a 
formal agreement on this subject which 
should be completed in the very near 
future, according to the Aeronautic 
Branch, the Department of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

At the present time the conditions of 
entry are as follows: - 

Both plane and pilot must be licensed 
and licenses must accompany. The air- 
craft must carry aircraft, engine and 
journey log books. Before taking off the 
Collector of Customs must be notified at 
or nearest to the landing field at the 
point of destination. A list of Canadian 
colectors and the stations appears in 
the annual publication “The Canadian 
Almanac.” 

The aircraft must bear the registration 
— alloted . by the Department of 
Jommerce, such marks to be prec 
by_the letter “N.” — 
_ No photographic apparatus shall be 
installed in nor shall any photographs 
be. taken from any aircraft while oper- 
ating in or over Canadian territory. 

American pilots and aircraft may not 
engage in commercial aviation in Canada. 

Passengers may be carried from 
points in the United States to Canada 
and vice versa, but not between points in 
Canada, 

Before final departure from Canada 
the pilot must report to the Canadian 
customs, 

_On returning to the United States the 
pilot must reported to the United States 
customs authorities immediately after the 
first landing, and first landing must be 
made as near as possible to a United 
States customs port. Such ports ap- 
pear in the Custom House Guide. 

If passengers are carried on the re- 
turn flight to the United States the pilot 
is responsible for their reporting: to the 
immigration authorities, who are to be 
found at most of the points where cus- 
toms authorities are stationed. 
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usiness Schools W ant| 
Approval of States’ 


| 


B 


Show Tendency Also to Estab- 


lish Accrediting Agencies. 


Private business schools are seeking 
the approval of State departments of 
public instruction, State teachers col- 
leges, legislatures, and accredited educa- 
tional agencies, according to a statement 
made public September 11, by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the} 
Interior. Many of these private busi-| 
ness schools have been permitted to 
grant degrees, it was pointed out. The 
| full text of the statement follows: 
| There has been a tendency during the 
past two years for many of the private 
business schools, particularly the larger 
jones, to seek independently and by 
groups the approval of State depart- 
ments of public instruction, State 
teachers ‘colleges, legislatures, and ac- 
credited agencies. Many of them have 
been permitted to grant degrees. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that | 
the largest number of these schools are 
|found in States in which they are per- 
mitted to grant.degrees, are recognized 
|as commercial-teacher-training institu- 


} 
| 
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Of Wheat Placed | 
Above 1927 Yield 


| 
' 


Output of All Countries Out- 
side of Russia Estimated 
At 2,616,086,000 
Bushels. 


| 
| 
| 


Frosts in Canada 
| 


| Damage Spring Crop ,. 


| Commission, the Secretary of War has 


Increase in Yield in Europe Is. 
Predicted; Acreage in Ar- 
gentina Exceeds That 


Of Last Year. 


With the United States included wheat | 
production in all countries reported to, 
date outside of Russia will total 2,616,- | 


086,000 bushels as compared with 2,552,- 
877,000 bushels in 1927 when that figure 


accounted for 72 per cent of the esti- 
mated world total outside of Russia and 





War Claims Arbiter 
Seeks Data on Status 
| Of Chemical Patents 


Question Said to Be If Li- 
cense Given by Custodian 
To Government Is 
Enforceable. 


| 


Patent values running into the millions 


of dollars are involved in the questions! 


involving the Government’s relation to the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., and other 


formerly owned alien property, according | 


to views just expressed informally by 
Judge Edwin D. Parker, Arbiter in the 
adjudication of claims under the Settle- 
ment of War Claims act of 1928. Judge 
Parker said that due to the importance 
of these claims it is essential to get all 
the further information possible before 
| final action is taken. 

The hearing of the arguments in ‘the 
case, along with an informal conference 
of counsel regarding future course of 
procedure, continued September 11. The 
| Arbiter reminded counsel that the ques- 
tion remains whether there was in fact 
a license given by the Alien Property 
| Custodian to the United States, one which 
\is legally enforceable. This had refer- 
enge to what he called query number one, 
which he had propounded to counsel and 
;on which counsel for both the Govern- 


jment and the claimants had made ar-| 


guments. 


Query is Formulated 
This query number one, formulated by 


the Arbiter for consideration in his later | 


judgments, is: “It appears from the rec- 
ord in the case of United States against 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., that the Alien 
Property Custodian sold and transferred 
to the Chemical Foundation, Inc., more 
than 5,000 patents, and that the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., as a part of the con- 
sideration moving to the Alien Property 
Custodian to make such conveyances to 
it, granted to the Government of the 
United States non-exclusive and non-as- 
signable license to all of the patents 
which the Foundation acquired from the 
Alien Property Custodian. Do these li- 
censes so acquired by the United States 
fall _ the terms of the third para- 
graph of Section 3 (b) of the Act as pat- 
ents licensed by the Alien Property Cus- 
| todian to the United States?” 
Outlines Arbiter’s Duties 

“If the Alien Property Custodian” the 
Arbiter stated,” did cause a free license 
to be issued to the United States and it 
was part of the consideration of transfer 
of the patents to the Chemical Founda- 
tian, which took these patents burdened 
with the obligation to license to the 


| 


United States, is it not a license issued | 


(Continued on Page 7,Column 5.) | 


| 
| 
China, it was announced September 11 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo-, 
mics, Department of Agriculture. | 

In Europe production reported to date 
in 19 countries outside of Russia, the 
Bureau stated, totals 1,286,629,000 bush- 
els, an increase of 6.3 per cent over the | 
1,210,559,000 bushels in those countries | 
last year when they produced about 96 | 
per cent of the total European crop out- | 
side of Russia. The statement in full | 
text follows: | 

Frost Damage in Canada. | 

Wheat production reported to date in| 
27 foreign countries outside of Russia, | 
and including only the winter crop of} 
| Canada total 1,715,014,000 bushels com- | 
{pared with 1,680,282,000 bushels in the | 
same countries last year. Adding the 
United States the production in all 
countries reported to date outside) 
of Russia totals 2,616,086,000 bushels } 
compared with 2,552,877,000 bushels last 
year when they accounted for 72 per cent 
of the estimated world total outside of | 
Russia and China. 

There has been some frost damage to 
the Canadian spring wheat crop, which 
was previously generally expected to be 
‘ materially larger than in 1927. although 
the Canadian Government had put out 


| 


no forecast of the probable size of the | 


crop. No quantitative estimate of the 
damage has been published but reports | 


| to the Canadian Bureau of Statistics 


| 


other sections. In Alberta about 80 per 
cent of the crop south of Calgary is be- 
lieved to have escaped damage. In some 
other parts damage is reported probably 
| yesulting in lowering of grade. 

In Europe production reported to date 
in 19 countries outside ,of Russia totals | 
1,286,629,000 bushels, an increase of 6.3 
per cent over the 1,210,559,000 bushels 
in those countries last year when they 
produced about 96 per cent of the total 
' Buropean crop outside of Russia. 
quality of the European crop 1s gen- 
erally reported to be good. Russian 
wheat production is officially estimated 
at 749,564,000 bushels compared with 
| 749,197,000 bushels last year, but a de- 


production reducés the bread grain crop 
to about 11 per cent below last year 
when only about 7,000,000 bushels of 


| 


} 


| 


The; 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1928 


y Asks Allocation 


For Radio Amateurs’ 


eee 
ys Importance to National 


Defense Justifies Action, 


Sa 


The importance of the amateur radio 
operator in the plan of national defense 
warrants the allotment of an additional 
band of frequencies for amateur 


stated September 11. Secretary Davis 
announced that he sent a request to the 
Federal Radio Commission for ~such an 


use, | 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, | 





Tar 


| pleted as Soon 

Relation of the so-called flexible pro-| 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1922 to ag-| 
| yiculture and the work of the Tariff Com- | 
' mission in connection with farm commod- 





allocation. The full text of the state- 
ment made public by the Department of 
War follows: 

In a communication to Judge Ira E. 
obinson, Chairman, Federal Radio 


stated that the importance of the ama- 
teur radio operator in our scheme of na- 
tional defense justifies an allotment of 
an additional band of frequencies for 
amateur use, and proposes an assign- 
ment of some definite band of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


Trade Commission 
To Resume Utilities 


Inquiry September 18 


Hearing-Scheduled for Sep- 
tember 13 Is Postponed; 
Summons for Witnesses 
Issued. 


Representatives of the National Elec- 
rtic Light Association, the New Jersey 
Electric Association and the New Jer- 
sey Public Utility Information Committee 
have been summoned to appear before 
the Federal Trade Commission Septem- 


ber 18 when hearings on the publicity 
phase of the utilities investigation will 
be resumed. 


The Commission made this announce- 


;ment September 11, at the same time 


postpoining indefinitely a session sched- 


| uled for September 13 for the purpose of 
| 
|ceived in connection with the publicity 
! 


|phase of the inquiry. 


placing in the record data already re- 


The announcement 
follows in ful¥ text: 
Hearing Is Postponed. 
Because of the absence from Washing- 
ton of Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of 


|the Federal Trade Commission in charge 
mention serious injury to grade in some | . 
sections of Saskatchewan to both yield | 


'and grade, and damage to grade in some! 


of the hearings.on public utilities, a hear- 
ing previously scheduled for Thursday, 
September 13, is postponed. This ses- 
sion was to have been for introduction 
of data already received in connection 
with the propaganda phase of the in- 


vestigation but not yet entered in the | 
| record. 


Mr. Healy received word September 10 
of the death of his mother, Mrs. John M. 
Healy, in Bennington, Vt., his former 
home, and left for Bennington to attend 
the funeral. 

Hearings on the propaganda phase of 
the utilities investigation will begin 
Tuesday, September 18, For that day the 
following witnesses have been called: H. 
P. Weeks, Davenport, Iowa, director, 
Iowa section, National Electric Light 


| Association; J. W. Bennett, to present 


crease of 19 per cent in Russian rye | matter 


ome 
‘tion; and C. H. Howell, Atlantic City, 


| president, New Jersey Electric Associa- 


received from the Canadian 
branch, National Electric Light Associa- 


fre- | 
; quencies between 5,000 and 10,000 kilo- 


| pared by Edgar Brossard, a member of 
| the Tariff Commission, and read Sep- 
itember 11 before a meeting of the 
| American Vegetable Growers at South} 
Bend, Ind. } 
| Mr. Brossard declared that while the | 
|farmers had made progress toward re-| 
covery from the post-war depression, | 
farmers’ efficiency has increased even! 
faster than the country’s population. The | 
Commission’s cost investigations now 
underway and relating to American vege- | 
itables subject to foreign competition, will | 
{be pushed to completion as soon as prac- 
ticable, he said. | 

The full text of the statement fol-| 
lows: 

Since the war, American agriculture ; 
has made great progress towards re-| 
covery from the post-war depression. | 
|The farmers’ efficiency in production has | 





Australian-New Zealand 
‘Tariff Agreement Suspended 


The Australian-New Zealand recipro- | 
‘cal tariff agreement by which British 
| preferential rates were granted each con- | 
tracting party, has been temporarily sus- 
pended, the Department of Commerce 
has just been advised in a radiogram 
‘from the Trade Commissioner at Sydney, | 
Earl C. Squire. The report follows in full 
| text: 

The reciprocal customs agreement of | 
1922 between Australia and New Zea- 
land has been temporarily suspended. 
Under the provisions of the reciprocal 
customs agreement, the rates of the | 
'British preferential tariff were recipro- | 
leally granted to each of the contracting | 
parties, with the exception of certain | 
articles accorded special rates of duty. 


Movement of Berries 


By Express Propose | 





| 
\ 


Fast Refrigeration Service by 
Carriers Advocated in Re- 
port to I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
made public, September 11, a proposed 
report in which the Director of the Bu- 
lreau of Service, William P. Bartel, and 
Examiner W. R. Brennan recommend a 
|finding by the Commission that present 
ifreight service is inadequate for the 


iff Inquiry in Farm 
To Be Accelerated by Commission Byoadcasters to 


;some cases are 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


66 
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HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 


for freedom is the history we write 
ery day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States, 
1858—1857 
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Produc ts 


| Commissioner Brossard Says Investigations Into Vegeta- 
bles Subject to Foreign Competition Will Be Com- 


as Possible. 


increased even faster than our country’s 


population. 
Great strides have been made towards 


a better balanced farm business as crop | 
ities were discussed in a statement pre-and livestock production has been ad-| 


justed to meet the changed conditions. 
And while the prices of some important 
farm products have not recovered their 
pre-war parity levels. form prices gen- 
erally have increased since 1920 and in 
now on an, especially 
profitable basis. 


You vegetable producers of the coun- | 


try have had your troubles. 
had your battles to fight. You have won 
some and lost some. 


You are undoubtedly hopeful that — 


will soon gain a more satisfactory eco- 
nomic position. I congratulate you upon 
your past achievements and join in your 
hopes for the future. 

You have many problems of produc- 
tion and marketing to meet and you, 
better than others, know how to meet 
them. The few comments that I shail 
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Increase in Tariff 
On Window Glass Is 


Favored at Hearing 


a 


Competition from Belgium 
Is Said to Work Hardship 
On Domestic Manu- 
facturers. 


Hearings in the cost of production in- 
vestigation covering window glass were 
begun before the United States Tariff 
Commission September 11. William L. 
Monro, of Pittsburgh, Pa., testified in 
favor of an application filed by James 
B. Reynolds, who is seeking from the 


Commission a flat increase of 50 per 
imported 


cent in. the tariff duties on 

window glass. Mr. Reynold’s applica- 

tion was filed on behalf of the American 

window glass manufacturers, who, Mr. 

Monro testified, cannot meet foreign 

tompetition, principally from Belgium. 
Compares Costs. 

Mr. Monro told the Commission that 
American window glass costs twice as 
much as the Belgian to produce. John 
R. Rafter, of New York City, counsel 


:for Belgian manufacturers and the im- 
| porters, cross-examined Mr. Monro, par- 


ticularly in regard to the relationship 
between the American 
Company and the American Window 
Glass Machine Company. Mr. Monro 
declared that his company licensed ma- 


You have! 


Window Glass} 
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Help Is Offered 4 


Adjust Equipment 


|Bureau of Standards to Meas- 

ure Oscillators to New _ 

Frequencies Without 
Charge. 


x 
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Radio Commission 
Directs Prompt Action 


| 


‘Facilities of Department of 
Commerce Put at Disposi- 
tion of Stations for Rear- 
rangement Purposes. 


! 


| The Federal Radio Commission on 
| September 11 announced its plans for 
‘cooperation with broadcasters in putting 
jinto effect the Commission’s new sched- 
jule of. radio allocation. 

To assist broadcasters in their efforts 
to make mechanical adjustments neces- 
|sary to permit operation on the new fre- 
| quencies, the Commission announced, ar- 


rangements have been made with the 
Bureau of Standards and the! Radio Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, for 
| special cooperation by these two bureaus 
with the broadcasters. 
| The Commission’s statement follows in 
j full text: 

Under the new allocation of broadcast- 
| ing stations, effective November 11, 1928, 
| most of the stations will operate on fre- 
; quencies different from those in the past. 
i It is necessary that every station be 
|equipped with a standard indicating ac- 
curately the frequency on which the sta-. 
tion will operate, in order that there be 
no undue interference and in order to 
comply with General Order No. 7 (fixing 
!one-half kilocycle as the extreme devia- 
jtion from authorized frequency which 
‘will be permitted). 
| Prompt Adjustment Required. 
| It is urged that each station proceed 
{without delay to make the necessary 
arrangements to secure a standard ad- 
| justed to the new frequency, and to make 
jalterations in the transmitting set where 
'required. In order to aid in the ad- 
justment to the new. frequency, the Com- 
mission has secured the cooperation of 
the two branches of the Department of 
| Commerce concerned. 
The Bureau of Standards has agreed 
to make special arrangements to expedite 
ithe calibration of the broadcasting sta- 
ition frequency standards, and the Radio 
; Supervisors of the Department’s Divi- 

ill cooperate in the adjustment of 


'sion w 
ll stations to the new frequencies. 

In all cases where a station is now 
using a piezo oscillator which has been 
}calibrated by the Bureau of Standards, 
| the Bureau will calibrate it for the new 
frequency without charge to the station. 
| hus, the change of frequency will en- 
| tail no expense, as far as recalibration 


a 


chines for the manufacture of window/|iS concerned, for stations which have a 
Florida, the Carolinas and Alabama to glass from the latter company for which | piezo cocitintor LES Coenen nas 
: ce {it paid royalties on the amount of glass | Bureau. 

destinations throughout the eastern} produced. He told Mr. Rafter that be- Making of Alterations. 

| United States, and on dewberries from| cause of Belgian competition, his com-| The Bureau requires all standards sub- 
North Carolina and South Carolina to| pany could not pay royalties, which he! mitted to it be in working order, and 
the same territory. _ . .. |explained were substantial items of ex. | will not undertake manufacturing or re- 
| The railroads serving official _classifi- pense, but that this item was not in-! pair work. The alteration of the piezo 
cation territory, the proposed report | cluded in the expense of producing win-| oscillator to operate on the newly as- 
holds, should be required to establish ex-| dow glass. He also explained that Cana-|signed frequency will not be made by 
press refrigerator carload service oNn| dian manufacturers could not meet for-|the Bureau; the station owner must in 


transportation of strawberries from 


\strawberries and dewberries and equip 


eign: competition because that country! general, have that done by the manufac- 


ing the current summer may have offset 
these exports. 

North African wheat production in 
three countries 
durum is grown totals 64,301,000 bushels, 
an increase of 4.7 per cent over produc- 
tion in those countries last year. 


Manchuria are partially offset by small 
crops in the Tientsin and Chefoo regions. | 

Wheat acreage in Argentina is re-| 
ported to be somewhat above last year 
and conditions so far have been favor- 
able. In Australia additional rainfall is | 





regions, but Conditions are satisfactory 
in western Australia. 


Production Methods in Textile Industry 


Old and New Machinery and 
Work Affect Out 


Resulis of a special inquiry into the 
productivity of labor in the woolen and 
worsted industry of the United States, 
Engiand, France, .and Germany during 
1927 have just been made public by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The study was made by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Charles E. Baldwin, who spent nearly 
four months last yeqr in Europe to make 
the investigation. Because of the diffi- 
culty of securing exactly comparable 
data in different countries and different 
establishments, the study, it is explained, 
was necessarily limited in scope. For a 
few types of material, however, very 
interesting data were secured regarding 
both time and labor costs of production, 
it was stated. 

The full text of the general state- 
ment on the study follows: 

During the summer of 1927 the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics undertook a 
study of productivity of labor in the! 
woolen and worsted manufacturing in- | 
dustry. The purpose was to make a; 
comparison of the man-hour production | 
in the woolen and worsted manufactur- | 


ing establishments of the United States | 


Found to Vary Widely in Various Nations 


a a On anit sine ele ae 


with the man-hour production in similar | 
establishments in foreign countries. 

At the outset it was known that the 
study could not be a measure of the effi- | 
ciency of labor alone, as the output per | 
man-hour is necessarily influenced very 
largely by the equipment, layout, and 
management of the establishment. The 
output per mah-hour of the small, primi- 
tive establishment with its antiquated 
machinery and _ old-fashioned methods 
and management couid not be fairly com- 
pared, on the basis of human labor alone, 
with that of a large modern establish- 
ment, with its up-to-date machinery and 
equipment so arranged as to obtain the 
greatest economy of time, and its scien- 
tific management with the purpose of 
securing the largest possible output with 
the smallest number of employes. 

The figures herein presented therefore 
represent comparisons of the output per 
employe in the various establishments, 
with the machinery and equipment with 
which he had to work and under the 
management of che particular plant in 
which he was employed. 

The first step in the study was to ob- 
tain information that would represent 
the productivity of establishments in the 
United States. To accomplish this a 


Degree of Specialization in 
put of Factories. 
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where North African | 


In the Orient increased crops in Japan, | 


hin the Shanghai region of China and in} 


needed in the eastern wheat growing | 


| 


wheat were exported and imports dur- | tion, and chairman, New Jersey Public|themselves with refrigerator cars suit- 


Utility Information Committee. 
Witnesses subpoenaed to appear 
Wednesday, September 19, are: William 
Roth, Philadelphia, secretary, New 
Jersey Utility Association; A. J. Mar- 
shall, New York, secretary, National 
Electric Light Association. 


Canadian Advisory Board 
To Hold Tariff Hearings 


Canadian tariff changes will be con- 
sidered by the Advisory Board of Tariff 
and Taxation at hearings on aplications 
to begin at Ottawa September 25, the 
Department of Commerce has just been 


advised in cabled reports from the Com- 

mercial Attache at Ottawa, L. W. Mee- 

kins. The full text of the report follows: 

Hearings to be held at Ottawa have 

been anounced by the Canadian Advisory 

Board on Tariff and Taxation, for the 
I 
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able for handling this traffic. 

The record indicates that inauguration | 
of this service would require approxi- 
mately 1546 cars. This figure is based 
on estimates made by the individual car- 
riers. 

The Commission had held in the past 
that it was without authority to require 
carriers to acquire refrigerator cars for 
uSe in express service. The Interstate 
Commerce Act has since been amended. 

In the present proceeding the ex- 
aminers state that the express companies 
should be dismissed as respondents as} 
the Commission has ruled in a prior de- 
cision that amendment of Section 1 of 


| 
| 
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Meat Dealers Form 
Sales Union in Spain 

Government Approves Organi- 

zation to Reduce Living Costs. 


A consortium of meat dealers has been 
established in Madrid by Royal Decree| 


as a step toward controlling the rising Aviators Have Vocational Hard- | 


cost of living, the Department of Com-| 
merce stated September 11 on advices! 
from the Commercial Attache at Madridy| 
Charles A. Livengood. The statement! 
follows in full text: | 

A Royal Decree was issued on July 

22 authorizing the establishment of a, 
consortium of meat dealers in Madrid.| 
Among other things, this consortium! 
tion of livestock, such as cattle, sheep,' 
goats and swine, such distribution and} 
preparation of same as do not come! 
within the jurisdiction of the municipal 
authorities and the sale of fresh and! 
cold storage meats in the local market. | 
This consortium shall be governed‘by a| 
{council of administration and an agent, 
the latter to be appointed by the council 
subject to the approval of the Direction 
General of Supplies and to have as his 
duties the carrying out of the con- 
sortium’s decisions. 

An appraisement shall be made by 
ihe council of administration of all meat 
shops now selling to the public as to 
their capacity, location, machinery, etc., 


| 





quantity and quality of meats sold, cost} deaf, though not noticeably so, except plete 
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has no tariff protection for window glass. | 


Before subjecting himself to cross- 
examination, Mr. Monro placed the do- 
mestic manufacturers as favoring a pre- 
liminary statement which had been com- 
piled by the Commission covering the 
cost of producing both American and 
Belgian window glass. He said -that do- 
mestic manufacturers lost money in at- 
tempting to meet Belgian competition by 
a reduction in prices. He discussed the 
manufacture of window glass by dif- 
ferent mechanical processes and_ the 
abandonment of the old method of 
mouth-blown glass. He told the Com- 
mission that Belgium enjoys low ocean 


| rates as compared with those paid by do- 


mestic manufacturers to American rail- 
roads. 

He declared that labor and material 
costs were lower in Belgium than in the 
United States. He explained that com- 
mon labor in Belgium receives about 56 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 
Surgeon Says Flying 


Is No Help to Deaf 


ness of Hearing, He Asserts. 


Airplane flights not only do not cure 
deafness but tend to cause it, according 
to a statement by Lieutenant Colonel 
Levy M. Hathaway, Flight Surgeon, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Air Corps, madc 
public September 11, by the Department 


shall have as its objective the acquisi-}Of War. The statement follows in full! 


text: 

Commenting on the impression which 
seems to be rather widely spread and 
persistent that airplane flights tend io 
cure deafness, Lieutenant Colonel Levy 
M. Hathaway, Medical Corps, 
Surgeon. Chief of the Medical Section, 
Office of the Chief of Air Corps, stated 
that this impression is quite erroneous 
and contrary to actual fact, the truth 
being that deafness is caused and ag- 
gravated by fiying. 

Touching on the actual effect of fly- 
ing on airmen, Colonel Hathaway stated 


\that defective hearing is common among} Navy 
{aviators and is generally considered oc- | Clared 


cupational. Many fivers are slightly 
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turer or a qualified radio instrument 
| shop. 

Information concerning the require- 
iments for tests, fees charged, etc., by 
|the Bureau of Standards can be ob- 

ained on application to the Bureau. Ar- 
|rangements should in all cases be made 
|with the Bureau by letter before any 
| apparatus is sent for test. 
| There are probably cases where sta- 
| tions could advantageously interchange 
}piezo oscillators or quartz plates with 
; Other stations. It is suggested that 
jeach station which desires to dispose of 
\its old frequency standard address a pro- 
| posal to each station newly assigned to 
|the frequency on which it operated, and 
| that each station desiring to find out 
whether a standard formerly used might 
| be obtainable address an inquiry to each 
jof the stations which have been operat- 
jing hitherto on its newly assigned fre- 
quency. 


‘Progress Is Shown 
| In Navy Construction 


! 


‘Mr. Wilbur Finds Conditions 
On Pacific Coast Satisfactory. 


| The Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
| Wilbur, in an oral statement Septem- 
ber 11, reported that on his recent in- 
spection trip on the Pacific Coast he 
{found satisfactory conditions prevail- 
ing with respect to naval construction 
work. in progress there and also with 
jrespect to the condition of existing 
equipment and the morale and train- 
ing of personnel. Mr. Wilbur left 
on his Western trip on 


} 
| 
| Washington 
\July 25. 
| At the Mare Island and the Puget 
Sound Navy Yards, he said, work is 
progressing on schedule in the construc- 
| tion of the two new light cruisers. The 
cruiser Chicago is being built at Mare 
Island; the one which is being built 
jat Puget Sound has not yet been named, ~ 
|Mr. Wilbur said he aiso inspected the ~~ 
submarine V-6 under construction at — 
Mare Island. Employes at all of the 
yards on the West Coast, he de- 
. are determined that the vessels 
}under construction there will be com- 
d within the cost estimate submitted 
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On English Railways 
Effected Peaceably 


Quick Settlement of Contro- 
versy on Friendly Basis 
Is Declared to Set 
Precedent. 


Settlement recently of the English rail- 


way wage controversy whereby wages 
were reduced 2% per cent effective Au-| 
gust 13 was unique in several respects, 
states the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, on the basis 
of a copy of the agreement received by; 
the Bureau. : 5 

The settlement is said to be unique be- 
cause it was the first time in any strongly | 
organized industry a reduction in wages 
has been accepted without either pro- 
longed negotiations or stoppage and also 
because the principle has been accepted | 
that if reductions in earnings are neces- 
sary, the reductions — should apply 
throughout the whole industry. 

A summary of the agreement, as made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
follows in full text: : 

On July 28 the English papers an- 
nounced that the heads of the railway 
companies and the leaders of the rail- 
way unions, who had been carrying on 
negotiations as to a change in wage 
rates, had reached an agreement un- 
der which wages would be reduced by 
2% per cent, beginning August 13. 
Further, it was announced that the cut 
would be extended to the salaries of 
the clerical and managerial staffs, and 
that, at the request of the directors of 
the companies, their fees would be re- 
duced by the same percentage. 


Railway Revenues Smaller. 


The negotiations leading up to this 
settlement, which had been carried on 
without public reports, began with a 
proposal from the companies to change 
in three respects the agreement under 
which the men have been working 
since 1919. Their revenues, they said, 
had suffered severely through the com- 
petition of motor transport, and a re- 
duction of expenses was absolutely 
necessary. Therefore they asked for, 
first, the cancellation of extra rates for 
night work, Sunday duty, and over- 
time; and third, the temporary suspen- 
sion of the guaranteed day and week, | 
and the substitution of a guaranteed 
week, which should include all over- 
time, Sunday duty, and night work. 

These proposals, if agreed to, would 
sweep away several features of the 1919 
settlement which the men held to be of | 
fundamental importance. At that time | 

“a basic wage was established for each 
grade of workers, with a cost-of-living | 
bonus in addition. As the cost-of-living | 
index has fallen, this variable addition | 
or bonus has fallen, but at a different 
rate for the different grades, until it} 
has practically disappeared from the 
earnings of the higher paid workers, 
while remaining an important elemen 
in the wages of the lower grades. Abol- 
ishing it would at one and the same time 
reduce the wages of those who were 
making least and upset the whole rela- 
tion of the earnings of the different 

es. 
a more important were the pro- 
posals concerning extra rates and the 
guaranteed day and week. Under the 
1919 agreement the workers were to re- 
ceive a full week’s pay for a six-day 
week, Sunday being paid for separately 
at special rates. Moreover, each day was 
to be counted by itself, overtime rates 
being paid for any overtime, even if on 
some other day of the week the worker 
should be employed only part time or not 
at all. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment the guaranteed day would be given 
up altogether; 48 hours would still con- 
stitute a week, but it would include all 
the work done within seven days, 
whether this were done in the regular 
hours or were overtime, Sunday duty, or 
night work. ; 

Agreement Reached Quickly. 

On these terms the railroad heads and 
the union leaders went into conference. 
Discussions were held in private, but as | 
the men were known to be strongly op- | 
posed to the terms, long ee | 
were expected. a = reached, 

vever, in less than a week. 
man, wage cut is substituted for the 
withdrawal! of the bonus and the changes 
in extra rates and in the guaranteed day 
and week. The standard agreements, 
based on the 1919 settlement, are to be | 
considered as temporarily suspended, not 
given up. The present agreement is to 
remain in force for a year, after which 
either party may terminate it at three 
months’ notice. The railway shopmen, 
not included under the standard agree- 
ments, are to be brought under this. 
They are to suffer the 2% per cent wage 
cut, but as an offset, the companies 
pledge themselves to restore full-time 
work in the shops wherever possible, and 
where this could be done only by dismiss- 
ing part of the force, to give a five-day 
week. 

Both sides pledge themselves to try 
to induce all workers not members of 
the railway unions to accept the terms 
of this agreement, and they also agree 
that the settlement is made without 
nrejudice to the right of either side, upon 
its termination, to resort to the estab- 
lished machinery for securing changes 
in wages and working conditions, not- | 
withstanding their failure to use that 
machinery on this occasion. 

Friendly Feeling Strengthened. | 


The settlement is unique in several} 
respects. It is said to be the first time} 
that in any strongly organized industry; 
a cut in wages has been accepted with-! 
out either prolonged negotiations or a! 
stoppage. It is also said to be the first) 
time that the principle has been accepted! 
that if reductions in earnings are neces- | 
sary, the cut should apply throughout 
the whole industry, not merely to the} 
wage earners. And it is probably the! 
* first time that a worsening of conditions| 
has been carried through with an in-| 
crease in friendly feeling on both sides. 

Part of the credit for the prompt 
agreement is ascribed to the effort made| 
by some of the railroad heads nearly a 
year ago to secure the cooperation of 
the men in improving conditions upon} 
the roads. A series of cooperative con- 
ferences was planned at which matters 
relating to the operation of the roads 
were to be discussed, the officials giving 
facts and figures as required, and the 
men being called upon for criticisms and 
suggestions. Consequently, the men had 
an actual knowledge of conditions, ap- 
preciated the need for a reduction in ex- 
penses, and brought their whole intelli- 
gence to bear upon the question of how 
this could be accomplished with as little 
permanent injury to their position as 
possible. 
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Production Methods in Textile Indutsry 
Found to Vary Widely in Various Nations 


Old and New Machinery and 
Work Affect Out 


Degree of Specialization in 
put of Factories. 
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large number of different kinds of 
woolen and worsted cloths were procured 
as samples from which to obtain pro- 
ductivity costs. These were selected with 
the view of bringing together a suffi- 
cient number of different kinds and 
grades of woolen ana worsted cloths to 
be fairly representative of the cloths 
manufactured in the United States. Each 
kind of cloth was accurately described, 
the description showing its weight per 
yard (in ounces), width (in inches), 
number of warp ends per inch, number 
of picks per inch, and the sizes and quali- 
ties of woolen and worsted yarns used, 
so that the sample could be definitely 


| identified. 


Manufacturers Provided 
Cost and Wage Figures 


A large number of woolen and worsted 
cloth manufacturers in the United 
States—the ones who manufactured the 
various cloths selectcd as samples—werc 
induced to furnish facts as to:the time 
and wage costs of prcducing each of such 
cloths; that is, the man-hours consumed 
and the cost on the basis of wages paid 
per yard of cloth, cevering all the op- 
erations from sorting the wool to pack- 
ing the finished cloth ready for ship- 
ment. These costs were verified as far 
as possible, so that the figures presented 
could be accepted as accurate statements 
of the time and labor costs of producing 
each kind of cloth. 

The procedure in securing foreign time 
and labor costs was similar to that fol- 
lowed in this country. The representa- 
tive of the Board of Labor Statistics 
who had charge of the work took the 
samples of cloths to the woolen and 
worsted manufacturing centers in cer- 
tain foreign countries and attempted, 
first, to find establishments in which the 


same kinds of cloths were made, and, | 


second, to obtain from the officials of 
those establishments the man-hour cost 
per yard of producing the identical kinds 
of cloth in those foreign countries. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in each country in finding establishments 
that manufactured the identical kinds 
and qualities of cloths, as no industrial 
directors could be found that contained 
descriptions of the products of establish- 
ments sufficiently definite to identify 
them. It was necessary, therefore, to 
visit the various establishments and to 
compare the samples with the cloths be- 
ing manufactured therein until like 
cloths could be found. This was found 
to be quite difficult, because while sim- 
ilar qualities of cloths could readily be 
found it was hard and in some cases im- 
possible to find samples of exactly the 
same descriptions as the American sam- 
les. The samples selected, therefore, 


) 


complete the information for a given 
sample. This was particularly true in 
England, where the processes are very 
highly specialized. While a good many 
establishments do perform all the pro- 
cesses, a very large proportion of them 
do only certain parts. There are many 
which are exclusively top makers. They 
buy their own wool, sort it into qualities 
and grades, card it, and comb the tops, 
|which they sell to worsted manufactur- 
ers, or they may actually have the comb- 
ing done by still another firm on a com- 
mission basis; that is, the customer 
furnishes the wool to the comber and 
receives back the tops, noils, and waste. 
The comber may sort the wool, also, or 
the wool may come in sorted condition, 
in which case he does the combing only. 


The commission comber, however, or- 
|dinarily has no expense for sorting as 
the wool is furnished to him already 
sorted and he simply puts it through the 
leombing process. There are firms, too, 
lthat do weaving on a commission basis. 
|They own the looms, and the yarns are 
|brought to them ready for weaving, they 
hire the help and weave the cloth at a 
specified price per yard. The dyeing and 
finishing may also be done by still an- 
other firm. In England a very large per- 
centage, probably 60 per cent or more, 
lef all the cloth produced is dyed and 
fiinished in establishments which perform 
j none of the foregoing processes. A large 
part of the material dyed in the wool or 
in the yarn is dyed on this basis. The 
same is true to a very large extent in 
Germany, France, and Belgium, which 
countries were visited. 

For these reasons it was with added 
difficulties that information could be se- 
cured and combined for each sample. 
In fact, it was impossible in some cases 
to obtain and match up complete data 
for all the processes of manufacture of 
the samples in each country. Therefore, 
in those cases the best that could be 
done was to make a comparison of time 
and labor costs of certain processes or 
idepartments of manufacture instead of 
|the unit as a whole. 

It must be borne in mind that, as al- 


ition is affected to a large extent by the 
j}machinery and equipment of the estab- 
lishment. This is clearly made manifest 
jin the weaving department of a woolen 
jor worsted mill, where the quantity of 
| production per employe per hour is meas- 
ured largely, not only by the kind of 
|looms the weaver operates, but by the 
|speed at which the looms are run, the 
efficiency of a loom being measured by 
the number of picks per minute at which 
‘it is operated. 

Some mills were found in foreign coun- 
tries to have modern looms of high speed 
running alongside the old type of slow 





jready stated, the labor cost of produc- | 


were the same, or nearly enough like|ones, the slow ones running as low as 
the American made cloths to be fairly |48 picks per minute and the rapid ones 
comparable. 
1 No attempt was made to make the|maximum output of the former, there- 
| study exhaustive, as it was known that |fore, being less than one-third as much 
|many establishments do not keep rec-|aS that of the latter. Then again, in 
lords of man-hour production. It was de-;Some worsted mills modern. automatic 
| cided, therefore, to be satisfied with data |!ooms have been installed which make it 
from a few representative establishments | Possible for one employe to operate four 
in each country from which data could|°F Six, and on some kinds of cloth as 


jas high as 155 picks per minute, the| 


be secured. It is not claimed, therefore, 
that the results show the best or worst, 
nor perhaps the average, conditions but 
simply a picture of what was accom- 
plished in the plants visited that could 
furnish the information desired. 


Few Concerns Record 
Man-Hours of Labor 


It was found that in the United States 
the manufacturers quite generally have 
worked out the money cost of production 
per yard of each kind of cloth produced, 
but only in a small proportion of cases 
do the books show the man-hours ex- 
pended in its production. The books 
were found to show, however, the quan- 
tity of rroduct produced in each depart- 
ment per day or per week, so that by 
combining the time worked by the em- 
ployes in each department, the aggre- 


|gate time consumed by all the workers 


on a definite quantity of product could 
be ascertained, and the time cost per 
yard computed. In cases where certain 
employes worked more or less _inter- 
changeably on two or more kinds of 
product, an estimated division of their 
working time was necessarily made. 
In European countries, particularly in 
England and Germany, the establish- 
ments quite generally compute the total 


| production costs of their various kinds 


of product, but none were found that 
had prepared figures to show the time 
and labor costs of any unit of produc- 
tion. These data, therefore, had to be 
specially prepared. 

A large proportion of the woolen and 
worsted manufacturing plants in the 
United States perform all the processes 
of manufacture from the wool in the 
grease to the completed cloth packed 
ready for shipment; that is, they sort, 
scour, card and comb the wool, spin the 
yarn, weave, dye and finish the cloth, and 
pack it for shipment. There are some 
establishments, however, which carry the 


the yarn, which they sell to establish- 
ments which weave the cloth and do the 
dying and finishing. There are 


in the gray and have it dyed and finished 
in plants that specialize in those proc- 
esses only. It was possible, therefore, 
to find in the United States single es- 
tablishments that could furnish complete 
information of time and labor costs of 
each sample. 

In the European countries it was 
found that the work in the industry was 
much more specialized. Only a small pro- 
portion of the establishments in any of 
the foreign countries visited perform all 
the processes of manufacture from the 
wool to the finished cloth. Some estab- 
lishments carry the processes only 
through the spinning of the yarn, which 
they sell to weaving mills, while many 
of them stop with the making of the 
tops, which are furnished to the worsted 
mills and the noils sent tothe mills which 
manufacture woolen cloth. By the mak- 
ing of tops is meant the sorting and 
scouring of the wool, and combing it into 
tops preparatory to spinning into 
worsted yarn. Some, too, simply sort and 
scour the wool, the combing being done 
in another establishment. Some plants 
are spinning mills only. They may pur- 
chase the tops and simply card, spin, 
and wind the yearn to be sold to an- 
other plant that does the weaving. There 
are other plants, too, that dye and finish 
the cloth exclusively. 

Thus, in foreign countries it was 
found to be muck more difficult to get 
complete schedules, as it was often nec- 
essary to go to two or more establish- 
ments to get all the data necessary to 


| some | 
plants, too, that simply weave the cloth 


!high as 12 looms, while it is not cus- 
| tomary for an employe to operate more 
‘than two of the old type of looms and 
}in some instances only one. 

The automatic loom has been installed 
and is being operated quite generally in 
American worsted mills, but has been 
adopted to only a small extent in Euro- 
pean countries. Such looms were found 
in a few mills in England and Germany, 
and an occasional one in France, but the 
number of such looms was very small. 
'The English and German officials stated 
‘in several instances that the introduc- 
|tion of automatic looms was combated 
‘by the employes on the ground that their 
{adoption would reduce the number of 
jobs in the mills and, in consequence a 
certain number of them would lose their 
|positions. Instances were cited where 
{employes refused to work on these looms, 
thus preventing their use, this position 
|being supported by the labor organiza- 
{tions to which they belonged. The senti- 
iment of the public was also against it, 
jowing to the large amount of unemploy- 
ment existing, which they considered 
|would be increased if labor-saving ma- 
‘chinery and devices were installed. 


\Views of Workers 
| Supported by Public 


In this connection, it may be stated 
ithat in all of the European countries 
| visited there were large numbers of per- 
}sons unemployed, and public sentiment 
; generally, as well as that of the workers, 
|was strongly antagonistic to the intro- 





| methods that would reduce the number of 
jobs; therefore, there was little induce- 
ment for the employer to attempt to de- 
|velop mass production through the in- 
| troduction of labor-saving machinery and 
: devices. 

Great variations in time cost were also 
|found, owing not only to the differences 


that is, establishments running on a 
'mass-proluction basis and producing 
|large quantities of a single kind of cloth 
showed a much lower time cost per yard 
{of cloth than did those establishments 
\that were making a wide variety of cloths 
|and only small quantities of each. Some 
|establishments in the United States 
were found running for long periods of 
|time, many weeks or months, with the 
| whole force working on a single pattern 
, of cloth, while in others numerous kinds 
; were being made at the same time. In 
some cases, particularly in foreign coun- 
‘tries, the establishment was run on or- 
‘ders only, making only a limited number 
jof yards for which an order had been 
taken, and perhaps only a single piece. 
{In such cases the time cost per yard was 
;found to be much greater. 

In the dyeing department, for in- 
stance, the dyeing machines or vats are 
{usually constructed so that several 
i strings of cloth can be dyed at the same 
time. In one plant where but a small 
quantity of cloth of a given color is to 
be dyed, perhaps but one string of cloth 
will be found in the dyeing machine, 
| While in the mass-production plants three 
{or four or more strings of cloth will be 
'dyed in one machine at the same time. 
The man power necessary to operate the 
machines is approximately the same in 
either case. Thus the time cost of dye- 
ing per yard may be three or four or 
| more times as much ine one case as in 
|the other. These wide differences in 
| quantity production will also be found in 
other processes in the finishing depart- 
ment. 

The point should be noted, therefore, 
that the time cost of production is in- 





duction of labor-saving machinery and | 


{in plant equipment but to the kinds and} 


| | ities of pr ct bein roduced; | 
processes only through the spinning of | enetes of produ &.P 


Cost of Supervision 
Of Schools Reduced 
In Larger Buildings 


Specialist States Superintend- 
ent Is Sometimes Able 
To Handle Work With 
Clerical Aid. 


By W. S. Deivenbaugh. : 
This is the sixteenth of a series 
of articles on “City School Prob- 
lems” by the Chief of the Division 
of City Schools, Bureau of Educa~ 
tion, Department of the Intertor, 


One of the many problems confront- 
ing boards of education and_superin- 
tendents of schools in the smaller cities 
is the problem of providing for the effi- 
cient and at the same time the eco- 
nomical supervision of instruction. The 
plans that may be mentioned for secur- 
ing supervision in the smaller cities are: 
1. Supervision largely by the superin- 
tendent of schools without the assistance 
of supervising principals; 2. General 
supervision by the superintendent with 
a supervising principal in charge of eac 
building or of several small buildings; 
3. Supervision by a primary and a gram- 
mar school grade supervisor for the en- 
tire city under the general direction of 
the superintendent. 

The plan to be followed depends upon 
conditions. In cities from 2,500 to 5,000 
population it is doubtful whether the 
superintendent needs much assistance in 
the matter of supervision of classroom 
instruction, especially if he has been 
trained for such supervision. If he has 
not, the question may be asked why the 
board of education selected him. In the 
small city there are not enough general 
administrative matters to keep the su- 
perintendent busy. If all clerical mat- 
ters are looked after by a competent 
clerk the superintendent in cities up to 
5,000 or 10,000 population should have 
plenty of time to supervise classroom 
instruction. In other cities the clemen- 
tary schools should have supervising 
principals in charge of school buildings 
having 16 or more rooms each, but in 
cities having school buildings of eight 
jor 10 rooms each it is very doubtful 
whether a board of education can justify 
the expenditure for a supervising prin- 
|cipal in each building. 

Estimes of Costs. | 

If, for instance, there are six school 
buildings of 10 rooms each and if there 
is a supervising principal in charge of 
each building, the cost of supervision 
would be about $12,000 a year while the 
cost of instruction would be about $85,- 
000 a year. If to the $12,000 paid the 
principals there be added $5,000 for the 
salary of the superintendent of schools 
the total cost for supervision, not in- 
cluding the cost for supervision of music 
and art would be $17,000, or one-fifth 
the amount spent for instruction. It 
would seem that in this hypothetical case 
too much is spent for supervision in pro- 
| portion to the amount spent for class- 
room instruction. 

Where there are small school build- 
ings a supervising principal could be 
| placed in charge of two or three a. 
ings. In cities having many small schoo 
| buildings the better plan no doubt is to 
lemploy a primary and an upper grade 
| supervisor for the entire city. Whether 
lor not both a primary and an upper 
grade supervisor should be employed de- 
pends, of course, upon the size of the 
icity. It is doubtful whether both are 
|necessary in cities employing fewer than 
50 teachers. 


Larger Buildings Built. 

Since the tendency is to erect larger 
elementary school buildings and to aban- 
don the small eight-room buildings, the 
problem of supervision becomes easier 
of solution since it can be solved by plac- 
ing a supervising principal in charge of 
each building. In many cities wnere 
there are fewer than 30 teachers all the 
children could be housed in one building, 
thus making it possible for the superin- 
tendent to do all the supervisory work, 
that is if he is well provided with clerical 
assistance. : 

In addition to the regular supervisors 
and principals, there are in many of the 
smaller cities persons called supervisors 
of music, art and of other special sub- 
jects who in reality are nothing more 
than special teachers, since they teach 
a class once a week in these subjects. 
This is not to be recommended, since the 
special teacher can accomplish little by 
such practice unless the regular class- 
room teacher is able to give additional 
instruction; furthermore, the regular 
classroom teacher may feel no re- 
sponsibility for her subject and con- 
sequently neglect it. The problem of 
teaching the special subjects may be 
solved in some of the smaller cities by 
lorganizing the school so that a pupil 
|may have his work in language, arith- 
‘metic, history and geography with the 
| same teacher and report to special 
teachers in other rooms for work in mu- 
| sic, art and other so-called special sub- 


ts. : , h 

The seventeenth article in the 
series on “City School Problems 
will appear in an early issue. 








| 


fluenced not only by the character of 
labor employed but more by the equip- 
ment and management of the establish- 
ment and the volume of the product. 

As already stated, it was found diffi- 
cult and well nigh impossible to bring 
together for the various establishments 
the total time costs of all the processes 
of manufacture from the wool in the 
|grease to the finished cloth packed tor 
shipment, and in view of the fact that 
no attempt was made to arrive at over- 
head expenses, cost of management, ma- 
terial, etc., the statistical statements for 
the samples which follow present com- 
parisons of time costs of the important 
manufacturing process only. 

The money costs for foreign samples 
have been changed into United States 
currency on the basis of the exchange as 
of August, 1927. 

The weaver’s rate per yard reported 
in each statement is the amount re- 
ceived by the weaver for each yard of 
cloth woven on the loom tended. The 
weaver may attend two or more looms 
and perhaps a different kind of cloth may 
be woven on each loom. In that case 
his weekly earnings would be the ag- 
gregates of the yards woven per week 
on each loom multiplied by the weavers 
wage rate per yard. 

The speed of the looms means the 
number of picks per minute, i. e., the 
number of times the shuttle is thrown 
cack and forth through the loom per 
minute. The earnings of a weaver are 
nfluenced, therefore, not only by the 
iumber of looms he runs and the wage 
‘ate yeceived per yard but also by the 
speed at which the loam is run, 
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Entomologist Says 
17-Year Locust Will 
Again Appear in 1936 


The Public Health Service maintains} they gave from their monthly wages to General Belief That Cicadas 


25 marine hospitals serving the largest 
ports and 165 contract hospitals in the 
smaller ports of the country and its 
ossessions, it is stated by the Assistant 
Burgeoa General, F. C. Smith of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, in a review of fa- 
cilities available for beneficiaries of the 
marine hospital service. 

The full text of the statement, made 
public September 10, follows: 

Inquiries are frequently received con- 
cerning the hospitals and relief stations 
operated by the Public Health Service 
and the persons entitled to treatment. 
The heneficiaries include many different 
classes, 

Some are entitled only to physical ex-! 
amination or vaccination, and others, to 
hospital and out-patient treatment; cer- 
tain beneficiaries are treated free, 
whereas others are pay patients; some 
patients are admitted to treatment only 
jupon the request of another Government 
department, while others need but tv 
jidentify themselves, 

A patient may have a dual status as 
a_ beneficiary; for instance, a veteran 
of the World War employed as a sea- 
man or as a lighthouse keeper, disabled | 
jas a direct result of his vocation. 


{ 
Medical Attention 
For American Seamen 


American mechant vessels—not the 
fighting ships of the Navy, but the hum- 
ble craft owned chiefly by private citi- 
zens—that carry passengers and freightt 
across the oceans, up and down the 
coasts, and on our inland lakes and 
rivers send their sick and disabled seamen 
to the marine hospitals and other relief 
stations of the Public Health Service. 

Occasionally, however, a man locally 
reputed to be a sailor is denied these 
medical benefits and an injury is re-| 
ceived as to the reasons therefor. Fre-! 
quently the answer is that the claimant| 
had abandoned his vocation as a seaman! 
more than the conventional two months | 
previously. 

It is perplexing to the average citizen | 

1 


| 


ito see a member of the civilian crew of 


an Army transport taken to a marine 


hospital when a military ambulance is} h 


receiving an officer or an enlisted man 
from the same vessel for the Army hos- 
pital, while perhaps from the same dock | 
a battleship or a submarine is sending al 





It may also seem paradoxical that a 
United States marine goes, when sick, to} 
the naval hospital instead of to a marine | 

! hospital, and that a disabled Coast Guard | 

man, whether from ice or sea patrol, life- 
saving station, or rum chaser, goes to| 
the marine hospital perhaps along with! 
injured members of the crew of a rum 
runner, if the latter is (as rarely hap- 
pens) an American documented vessel. 

The medical services of the Public 
Health Service are extensive, involving 
the annual expenditure of more than 
$5,500,000 in 150 cities in the United 
States and its possessions, chiefly, of 
cuorse, in the great shipping ports, There 
are 25 marine hospitals serving the larg- 
est ports and 165 contract hospitals in 
smaller ports. 

Out-patient treatment is provided in 


the marine hospital fund, do not ap- 
prove the diversion of money received 
from such sales to any other purpose 
than that of constructing marine hos- 
pitals. 

Since 1884 the sailor has been relieved 
of direct contributions for the mainte- 
nance of medical relief furnished by the 
Public Health Service, the expense of 
which was at that time shifted to the 
tonnage tax imposed by the Act of June 
26, 1884, upon American and foreign 
ships. Although this tonnage tax has, 
Since 1906, been devoted to the general 
income of the Government instead of to 
the specific purpose for which it was 
originally designed, it still constitutes 
an important source of revenue, havin 
yielded $14,920,618.35 between 1885 and 
1906 and an increasing amount, rela- 
tively, since that period. 

Seamen from American merchant ves- 
sels are treated by dental and medical 
officers in any port where there is a relief 
station, 

The Public Health Service, originally 
the Marine Hospital Service, the sole 
function of which was the medical care 
of merchant seamen, has taken on many 
other duties, but it has always consid- 
ered itself an important agency in the 
promotion of the welfare of American 
sailors and American ships. 

_ When, as sometimes happens, the ma- 
rine hospital wards are filled and admis- 
sions are difficult, other classes of bene- 
ficiaries may be sent to other institu- 
tions, but the door is always kept open 
to merchant seamen, 


| Rules for American 


Seamen Outlined 
Beneficiaries of the Public 
Service, entitled to hospital and 

patient treatment: 

Seamen from American merchant 
ships.—A seaman is a person engaged 
in the care or navigation of vessels, or 
in the service, abroad, of persons so 
engaged. He must be a bona fide sea- 
man and actually so employed or re- 
cently (within 60 days) have been so 
employed. If he abandons the vocation, 

1S previous employment as a seaman 
does not continue his eligibility, although 
the closing of navigation by ice or low 
water may effect it temporarily. He 
must apply in person or by proxy to the 
Government officer in charge of an es- 
tablished relief station in a port desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and is not entitled to treatment at Gov. 
ernment expense in other ports or places, 
He must identify himself as a seaman | 
by a certificate from the master or owner | 
of the vessel or by affidavit. The ship 
must be of American registry and docu- 
mented. 

There are, according to data published 
by the Department of Commerce, ap- 
proximately 200,000 American seamen, 
including those from both privately 
owned and Government owned merchant 
Ships. Of these, more than 100,000 seek 
| treatment each year in marine hospitals 
| _ They constitute 


Health 
out- 


! 





and out-patient offices. 
per cent of the hospital patients and 
receive 67 per cent of the total hospital 


all places where hospital care is author-| relief supplied. They also receive nearly 


ized. Each year approximately 355,000 
patients are treated or given special 
physical examinations not connected with 
treatment. About 632,000 out-patient 
treatments are given and 1,300,000 hos- 
pital days are furnished each. 

More than 300 full-time medical and 
dental officers, 400 trained nurses, 
physiotherapy aides, and dietitians, and 
1,600 other hospital employes are on 
duty. There are also 40 part-time 
physicians including those in small ports 
and consultants in the specialties serving 
the marine hospitals, 


Lepers Are Cared for 
In National Leprosarium 


Temporary hospital care only is con- 
templated according to the language of 
the original act. The aged and chronically 
infirm, suitable for domiciliary care, but 
not in need of hospital treatment, are 
not usually considered admittable to 
hospital, and neither are those with 
minor disabilities who can be treated - 
out patients, 

These restrictions do not apply to 
lepers under treatment at the National 
| Leprosarium, Carville, La., who also re- 
ceive clothing, tobacco, etc., and, when! 
cured, may be transported to their; 
homes, perquisites denied to all other 
classes of patients. 

There are three classes of beneficiaries, | 
j namely, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Lighthouse Service, who 
may be treated at the expense of the 
Public Health Service, even in places| 
where no formal arrangements exist. 
One class only, the Coast Guard, may be: 
thus treated in foreign ports. 

Other American seamen in foreign! 
} ports, when sick or injured, are cared | 
for at the expense of their vessels, but, 
signed off from the vessels and becom- 
ing destitute, they are charges of the | 
State Department and may be repatriated 
by an American consul. 

When the Fifth Congress, second ses- 
sion, enacted the law approved on July 
16, 1798, by President Jefferson, creating 
the marine hospitals and other medical 
relief stations for seamen from American | 
merchant vessels, a sickness and accident | 
insurance, of a sort, was established for | 
'a particular industry—the first of its 
| kind in the New World. 

There was evidenced, moreover, the | 
purpose and intent of the Congress to} 
relieve American vessels of a responsi- | 

bility and expense which, by ancient 
maritime law and custom, otherwise | 
rests with the ship. Finally, there was 

| 
land, Ohio, recently sold for $1,945,000, 
out of which a new marine hospital is | 
j being built, was purchased in 1887 for| 
$12,000. of ‘sailors’ money.” 

It is not unnatural that seamen. 


| 
| 








the provision, necessary then as now, to 
care for a class of sick and disabled, 
often remote from their homes, in 
places where they might otherwise con- 
stitute a community burden and a health 
hazard. 

Between 1798 and 1884 the sailors 
themselves contributed, as the law re- 
quired, at first 20 cents, and, after 
1870, 40 cents per month. These contribu- 
tions, or assessments, collected for 86 
years by the customs officers aggregated 
$15,794,807.43, all of which was used to 
build marine hospitals and maintain the 
medical services. 


Old Hospital Sold 
At Profit Over Cost 


During this period $19,622,371.87 was 
expended by the Government for the 
purpose, Or somewhat more than the 
amount collected from the sailors, The 
old marine hospital property at Cleve- 


300,000 out-patient treatments each year. 

Ithough admissions to hospital are re- 
stricted to major sickness and injury, the 
fact that seamen are frequently disabled 
long distances from their homes makes 
hospital care imperative both for acute 
diseases and during convalescence. 

The marine hospital for tuberculous 
patients at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., is re- 
served almost exclusively for merchant | 
seamen who are transferred from the! 
other marine hospitals. About one-half | 
of all tuberculous seamen are found suit- 
able for treatment at that place, which 
has an altitude of more than 6,000 feet 
above sea level. Approximately 700 sea- 
men die in marine hospitals each year. 
The remains of seamen dying in hospital 
(but not of seamen dying elsewhere) 
are buried by the Public Health Service. 
If claimed by relatives, the service is 
not authorized to bear any part of the 
expense of interment. 

United States Coast Guard.—Officers 
and men of the Coast Guard, numbering 
approximately 12,000, rank second in 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


The Anited 


Title Registered U. 


Cause Damage to Crops 
Said to Be Un- 
founded. 


The periodical cicatas commonly- 
known as the 17-year locust will appear 
in large numbers in 1986, J. A. Hyslop, 
of the Insect Pest Survey, Department 
of Agriculture predicted orally Septem- 
ber 11, 

The appearance in 1936, Brood No. X, 
Mr. Hyslop explained, will be centered 
over Maryland, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania in the East; over Ohio and In- 
diana in the Middle West; and over 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia 
in the South, it was stated. The brood, 
it was stated, will have a distribution, 
at least in a scattered amount, through- 
out all the States west of the Missis- 
sippi River except those in the extreme 
North and extreme South. 

Ever since the plagues of Egypt, the 
appearance of a swarm of locusts has 
resulted in alarm, Mr. Hyslop said that 
on the contrary these cicadas are not 
at all pests. They cause practically no 
damage to crops. The only loss result- 
ing from activities of the locusts is the 
negligible amount of leaves that fail 
from trees and shrubbery due to the 
female insects that slit the leaves to 
supply places in which to Jay eggs, Mr, 
Hyslop stated. 

On the other hand, measures should 
be taken looking toward the preservation 
of periodical cicadas, according to Mr, 
Hyslop. Steps have already been taken 
by those in charge of a few parks to 
preserve these locusts, Mr. Hyslop said, 

Forecasts of the localities and num- 
bers in which these cicadas will appear, 
Mr. Hyslop pointed out, can be made 
with great assurance by entomologists, 

In 1929, he said, the brood, No. Ill, 
will be concentrated over central south. 
ern and eastern southern Iowa, and will 
emerge in that region in comparatively 
dense numbers, They may also be scat- 
tered over eastern Nebraska, western 
Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio, and West 
Virginia. The appearance of many locust 
in Missouri next year in the north east- 
ern part of the State, Mr. Hyslop said, 
is doubtful. 


Denmark Announces 
Approval of Treaty 


Plans Adherence to Agree- 


ment to Renounce 
War. 


The Department of State has made 
public a communic:.tion from the Danish 
Minister to the United States, C. Brunn, 


addressed to the Underscretary of State, 
J. Reuben Clark, Jr., formally announcing 
the intention of the Government of Den- 
mark to adhere to Kellogg-Briand treaty, 
The note in full text follows: y 

On the 27th of August this year the 
American Minister at Copenhagen trans- 
mitted to the Danish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs a note by which the Danish Gov- 
ernment was invited to adhere to the 
treaty signed on that same day at 
Paris, which condemns the recourse to 
war for the solution of internatioual 
disputes. 

With reference to the said note~ the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has instructed 
me to state to you that the Dan- 
ish Government has great pleasure 
in joining entirely in the high ideas 
which have inspired this treaty and has 
felt a deep satisfaction at the comple- 
tion of this great plan which is destined 
to contribute to the steady advance of , 
the idea of peace among the nations 

I am furthermore instructed to declare 
formally to you that the Danish Govern- 
ment adheres to the said treaty - with 
reservation only of ratification in ac- 
cordance with the Danish Constitution. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
prepared to submit the treaty in due 
time to the Danish Parliament (Rigs- 
dag) in the session which opens at the 
beginning of the month of October next. 
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anqetieiggoan 
Activities of Wife of United 
States Consul Receive 
Commendation from 
Local Authorities. 


Child welfare work in Fiji, a British 
possession, where it is reported that no 
less than 28 babies out of every 100 in 
a certain province in the Colony die be- 
fore they reach the age of 12 months, is 
described in a report received by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and just made public 

The report was transmitted_ through 
the Department of State by the Amer- 
ican Consul in charge, Quincy F. Roberts, 
at Suva, Fiji, and gives an account of 
the child-welfare work carried on in Fiji 
by his wife, Dr. Regina Keyes Roberts. 
The account was written by A. . 
MacRae, a reporter of the “Fiji Times. 


The consul calls attention to a para-| 


graph in the article in which Dr, Victor 
C, Heiser, Rockefeller Foundation Di- 
rector for the East and a recognized 


authority on public health work, evalu- | 


ates the work, as follows: 
Work Is Commended. 
“Dy, Roberts is getting at the real, 
fundamental need of the Colony. 


- Islands of the South Seas if the Poly- 
nesian is to be saved.” 


A summary of the work in Fiji as, 


made by the Children’s Bureau follows: 

An interesting accountof the child-wel- 
fare work in Fiji, carried on by 
Regina Keyes Roberts, wife 
American Consul at Suva, has been re- 
ceived from the. United States Depart- 
ment of State. An infant mortality of 
98 babies out of every 100 born was esti- 
mated to be the average for the colony, 
and Dr. Roberts was invited by the 
Colonial Government (British) to under- 
take in Suva the same voluntary child- 
welfare work that she had carried out in 
Samoa while her husband was stationed 
- there. 
all running expenses. : 

Village Women Organized. 

The lack of a milk supply and_ the 
disinclination of the Fijians to dairy 
work complicated the situation, though 
the white meat of very young cocoanuts 
is used as a more or less outstanding 
substitute. Dr. Roberts, according to the 
Fiji Times and Herald (July 21, 1928) 
is carrying on the work on accepted 
child-welfare methods. One of her most 
valuable contributions is the organiza- 
tion of village committees of native 
women whose duty it is to see that her 
instructions are carried out. 

Dr. Victor C. Heiser, Rockefeller 
Foundation Director for the East, is said 
to have highly commended Dr. Roberts 
work. : 

The Governor of the Colony is in- 
terested in the effort to save the chil- 
dren of Fiji and will ask the next ses- 
sion of the legislative council for larger 
appropriations and for the appointment 
of a select committee to consider plans 
for child welfare work. 


North Carolina Now 
Has Larger State Debt 


Increase Due to Bond Issues 
for Highways and Schools 


The Department of Commerce has an- | 


nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of North Carolina 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
The per capita figures for 1927 are based 
on an estimated population of 2,877,000. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
North Carolina amounted to $18,142,100, 
or $6.31 per capita. This includes $2,- 
074,306, apportionments for education 
to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1926 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $5.75, and in 1917, $1.96, 
the increased per capita for 1927 being 
principally due to increased payments for 
operation and maintenance of highways. 
The payments for operation and mainte- 


nance of public service enterprises in j 


1927 amounted to $9,952; interest on 
debt, $6,125,268; and outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, $22,501,890. The to- 
tal payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 
and public service enterprises, for in- 
terest and outlays were $46,779,210. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 
Large Sum For Highways. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $24,334,298 was for highways, $4,- 
206,286 being for maintenance and $20,- 
327,607 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $35,- 
826,882, or $12.45 per capita. This was 
$11,549,512 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent imprevements, but $10,- 
952,378 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the pro- 
ceeds of debt obligations. Special prop- 
erty and other speciai taxes represented 
21.5 per cent of the total revenue for 
1927, 21.8 per cent for 1926, and 50.2 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property’ and special taxes 
collected was 168.0 per cent from 1917 
to 1926, but there was a decrease of 
8.1 per cent from 1926 to 1927. The per 
capita special property and other special 
taxes were $2.68 in 1927, $2.81 in 1926, 
and $1.20 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 11.9 per cent 
of the total. revenue for 1927, 11.1 per 
cent for 1926, and 20.4 per cent for 1917. 

Gasoline Tax Increases. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 50.1 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 43.1 per cent for 1926, and 
19.4 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to $8,- 


Her | 
work is on the right lines and it will re- 
quire to be extended right through the 


of the | 


The Government agreed to meet | 


A call for additional applications for 
officers and enlisted men to take train- 
ing for naval aviation at the Pensacola 
Naval Air Station in Florida, has been 
sent to all ships and naval stations by 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of the Navy. The Department on Sep- 
tember 11, made public the text of a 
letter containing this call, signed by 


First Place in Two-Man Rifle | 


5; total ordered or awaiting orders to The Department of 


Exposition at Memphis, Tenn. 


Agriculture, | ing for 


| Training of Children 


‘Parents Declared to Be Will- 


fruits and vegetables, and candy | 


Pensacola, 47; per cent, 14. 

The records of the last annual physical 
examination indicate there are a number 
more who were found qualified for this 
training and a large number who though 
no defects were found on the annual 
physical examination, did not report for 
an examination as to their qualifications 


Match Is Also Taken by 
Marksmen Represent- 
ing Corps. 


Additional details ot the results of the 
rifle matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, were 


Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh, Chief of the | for aviation training as was specifically | made public by the Department of the 


Bureau of Navigation. The letter fol- 
lows in full text: 

The need for additional officers and 
enlisted men for training at Pensacola 


is urgent. Applicants from officers for 


this training now in the Bureau ave suf- receive preliminary training at Hamp- ; Fisher, M 
ficient to provide only for: the classes | ton Roads or San Diego during the sum-; and S. ‘ 
scheduled to report in the near future. | mer following graduation at the Naval | 92; G. M. Criswell and J. E. Berns, Navy, 


Applicants from enlisted men are barely 
sufficient to meet the requirements and 
| have decreased materially in the last few 
months. 

The Bureau believes there are many 
junior officers fully qualified for this 
training who have not applied and quotes 
the following figures: 


Says Many Failed 
To Report for Tests 


Class of 1925 remaining in line of 
| Navy, 340; ordered to Pensacola for 
training, 42; applicants awaiting orders, 


Progress Is Shown 


Secretary Wilbur States Con- 
ditions on Pacific Coast 
Are Satisfactory. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
iwhen competitive bids were asked for 
construction of these ships, 

The Secretary also announced that all 
of the trials heretofore given the air- 
plane carriers “Saratoga” and “Lexing- 
ton” have resulted satisfactorily to the 
Department and that these two vessels 
are now in the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
making ready for their final tests. 

As a result of conferences with re- 
cruting officers at San Diego and at the 
Great Lakes Training Station, which he 
visited en route to the coast, Mr. Wilbur 
said, he learned that the Navy is now 
attracting a very high type of recruits. 
Most of the men are either high schooi 
graduates or college students, he said, 
and one recruiting officer told him that 
it would be possible to fill all vacancies 
with high school graduates were it not 
for the desirability of accepting some 
men with technical training in various 
trades to fill vacancies where men with 
| such training are needed. 

Mr. Wilbur announced that the De- 
partment’s action on the bids for two 





new Navy dirigibles will be announced | 


in the near future. The special board 
appointed to consider these bids made 


directed in reference (a). 
| to report for further physical examina- 
tion under the terms of reference (a) 
| exists in the case of many other officers. 


| A 

} Here again are many junior officers fully 

| qualified for this training who have not 
applied for it. 

| __ Class of 1926 remaining in line of the 


| Navy, 387; ordered to, Pensacola for | 
raining, 78; applicants awaiting orders, ; Sergt. August W. Carlson and Gunnery | 
14; applicants no report of examination | Sergt. Emmit J. Blade, Marines, score | 


it 


yet received, 4; total ordered or to be 
ordered to Pensacola, 96; per cent, 25. 

| These figures show an improvement 
| but further analysis in the case of this 
; class shows that the improvement is not 
jall that could be expected. Number 
;}recommended for fvrther training at 
Hampton Roads and San Diego now in 
Navy, 133; number of above who at that 
| time desired this training, 116; num- 


| ber actually applied for training, 73;| Ww, F. Pulver, Marines, seventh with 97; | 


In Navy Construction! 


number failing to apply, 43; total, 116. 

The remaining applicants from this 
class, 28 of the total of 96, are from 
those who, originally not recommended 
for further training or who did not at 
time indicate a wish for it, have applied 
and been accepted. While a few of the 
applicants from this class have since 
been rejected physically the loss has not 
been enough to effect materially the con- 
ditions shown above. 


Would Expedite 
Reports of Examinations < 


In reference (b) the Bureau directed 
that commanding officers require mem- 
bers of the class of 1925 who come under 
the terms of reference (a) to complete 
the examinations there prescribed with- 
out delay and to expedite the forward- 
ing of the reports of these examinations. 
The Bureau desires further that all offi- 
cers in addition to those specifically men- 
tioned in reference (b), complete the 
examinations to ascertain their qualifi- 
cations for flight training without delay, 
| precedence being given to members of 
| the junior classes. Commanding officers 
will also require the prompt forwarding 
of the reports of the medical officers con- 
ducting these examinations. 

In the case of enlisted, men the per- 
centage of volunteers who fail to pass 
| the requisite physical examination or are 
' temperamentally not adapted for avi- 
ation training is abnormally high. Like- 
wise the percentage of those who fail 
to pass the preliminary practical test 
for assignment to Pensacola is high and 
of those who reached Pensacola only 


| 
| 


| its report on September 6 and, WONT | caves successfully. Approximately one 


which follows in full text: 
Camp Perry, Ohio: 
match won by Sergeant Russell 


Two-man-team 
F. 


T.. Mars, Infantry, second, with 


‘Sergeant Robert L. Jennings, Marines, 
| fourth, with 92; Lieutenant W. W. David- 
son and Captain W. W. Ashurst, Marines, 
fifth. 
Two-man-team, 600 by 


yards, won 


99, Corporal Carl Raines and Sergt. 
Sterling P. Roberts, Marines, second with 
98; Sergt. Russell F. Seitzinger and Gun- 
nery Sergt. Morris Fisher, Marines, third 
with 98; Private Leslie R. 
| Sergt. J. R. Tiete, Marines, fourth with 
98; R. R. Bruce ‘and E. Mars, Montana 
civilians, fifth with 97; Private F. H. 
Madgley and Sergt. C. E. Nag 
with 97; Sergt. Carl J. Cagle and Sergt. 


Ens. W. C. Blinn and Ens. C. H. Duer- 
feldt, Navy, eighth with 97; Sergt. Dean 
R. Penly and Sergt. J. F. Hankins, Ma- 
rines, ninth.with 97; B. M. Barnes and 
N. L. Martin, Ohio National Guard, tenth 
with 96. 

Two-man team match, 1,000 yards, 
'won by Sergt. A. W. Casson and Gun- 
inery Sergt. Emmit J. Blade, with 98; 

Sergt. Dean R. Penly and Sergt. J. F. 
Hankins, second, with 98; both teams 
i Marines. Hicker and Brown, Washing- 
ton National Guard, third, with 98; Villa 
and Diaz, lieutenants, and Sergt. J. R. 
Tiete, fifth, with 97; Lieut. W. W. Da- 
idson and Private L. R. Bledsoe, sixth, 


vi 
with 97; Corpl. Carl Raines and Sergt. 


S. P. Roberts, seventh, with 96; Marine | 


{Gunner Otto Wiggs and Lieut. R. T. 
Presnell, eighth, with 96. 

Marines won the National Pistol team 
match, score, 1,315; Cavalry second, 
with 1,244; Infantry, third, with 1,242; 
Los Angéles police, fourth, with 1,199; 
Michigan civilian team, fifth, with 1,199; 


Navy, sixth, with 1,194; Seattle police, | 
seventh, with 1,187; New York National | 


Guard, eighth, with 1,185; Missouri Na- 

| tional Guard, ninth, with 1,177; Washing- 

ton National Guard, tenth, with 1,165. 

Score made by Marines two points above 

j any previous record. 

| Automatic Rifle Match, 
Automatic rifle match won by Ser- 


geant Joseph R. Tiete, Marines with | 


125; Gunnery Sergeant Glenn W. Black, 
Marines, second with 81; W. J. Hanna, 
civilian, third with 65. 
Instructors’ match won by X. B. Shaf- 
; fer, Michigan civilian. 135; F. M. Cris- 


from 10 to 20 per cent complete the! well, Navy, second, score 134; Lieuten- | Advisor, 


{ant R. T. Presnell, Marines, third, 134; 


with the cooperation of the Cotton Tex- \? 


tile Institute, is preparing an extensive 
exhibition of the utilization of cotton 
fiber and seed for the National Cotton 
Show at Memphis, Tenn., from October 
13 to 20. 

A model automobile will be put on 


This failure | Navy in a statement issued September 1 | display to indicate the many places in 


‘which cotton is employed in automotive 
| construction. Another part of the ex- 
hibit will be devoted to the illustration 


The class of 1926 was the first class to ; Seitzinger and Gunnery Sergeant Morris | of the development of new fabrics and 
arines, score, 96; A. Vordahl | dress designs executed for the purpose | 


|of increasing cotton consumption. 
The statement, issued September 11, 


cademy or during the following year. ; third, with 92; Private L. L. Robbins and! by the Department of Agriculture, in 


, full text, follows: 

An exhibition of the utilization of 
| cotton fiber and seed, covering literally 
| hundreds of manufactured commodi- 
ties, is being prepared by the Depart- 


tional Cotton Show at Memphis, Ten- 
| hessee, October 13 to 20. 
| The department’s exhibit will cover 


|the main feature covered by a cotton 


}canopy of vivid stripes. 
there will be a full exposition of the 


us, sixth | United States cotton standards and their | 


use in the marketing of the staple. 

The utilization of cotton seed and of 
| cotton linters will be shown in hundreds 
| of products from animal feeds to 
| cellophane, the new transparent cover- 


Expense Allowance 
Forfeited by Vetera 


False Statements in Claim for 
Compensation Held to Ex- 
| clude Payment. 


n 


. A veteran making fraudulent state- 
;ments to the Veterans’ Bureau in con- 
| nection with his claims for compensation, 
\forieits both his rights to compensation 
and all rights to per diem ana expense 
allowance because of such statements, 


according to Director’s Decision No. 
386, made public by the Veterans’ Bu- 
te The full text of the decision fol- 
OWS: 


ments made to the Bureau, under Sec- 


Act, forfeit his rights to per diem and 


ment of Agriculture, assisted by the | 
| Cotton Textile Institute, for the Na-} 


In this area | 


ition 504 of the World War Veterans’ | 


oxes. The processes 
ousing and the workings of the United 
States Warehouse Act will be depicted. 

Of especial interest in the Government 
exhibit is a model automobile, in con- 
nection with which is shown the various 


{ 


manufacture of motor cars. Approxi- 
mately 35 pounds >f cotton on the aver- 


of cotton ware- | 


ways and places where cotton enters the | 


ing to Attend Night Schools 


When Opportunity 
Is Offered. 


Education cannot reach “all the chil- 


|dren of all the people” unless it also 
, 


age is used in each automobile in the| Teaches “all the people of all the chil- 


manufacture of tires, seat cushions and 
covers, tops and other parts. 

Another part of the exhibit is given 
over to the development of new fabrics 
and dress designs intended to increase 
the consumption of cotton. The products 
of cotton linters such as paints, mat- 
| tresses, felting, cellulese, explosives, and 
other commodities will be shewn. 

: In still another place there will be ex- 
{hibited the collection and dissemination 
, of cotton market news, and the prepa- 
en of cotton crop reports. The com- 


| 


| timates will be described. 
Showing of Durability 


Bredsoe and |an area of more than 3,000 square feet, Of Cotton Bagging 


Four bales of coton in cotton bagging, 
shipped from this country to Germany 
and then returned here to test the dura- 
| bility of cotton bagging, will be a part 
{of the exhibit. The cotton was baled 
| at Henderson, N. C.; shipped to Norfolk, 

Va., where the cotton was compressed 


; to high density; sent to Bremen, Ger- 


many, where it was handled in a ware- | 
house; then reshipped to Philadelphia, | 


and handled in a warehouse at that 
point, and thence shipped to Memphis. 

The bales received twice the handling 
usual in international trade. Yet the 
, cotton bagging used for covering is re- 
ported to be in first class condition. 

In keeping with the theme of the ex- 
hibit, the Department 
at the show will be arrayed in cotton 
clothing, from cotton hats to canvas 
shoes. The exhibit is in effect a broad- 
side of what the Department of Agri- 


| 


| 


culture is doing for the cotton industry, | 


from the collection of crop statistics to 
lthe designing of new 
| from the cotton fields to the manufacture 
| and utilization of the finished products. 


Vessel Set Afire at Sea 
After Rescue of Crew 


Rescue of the crew of the schooner 
Wellington by the German steamer Leon- 


{ 
' 
| 


Question Presenied: Does a veteran ! hardt was announced by the Department | 
who has forfeited his rights to compen-|f the Navy on September 11 on the|dent of the Department of Superin- 
sation, because of fraudulent state- basis of a message received from the | tendence of Nationai Education Associa- 


| German ship. The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


; The Diamond Shoals Lightship noti- 


paratively new work of the Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics in the collection | 
and publication of grade and staple ¢s- | 


representatives | 


materials, and } 





tion 203 when reporting for an exam- partment, at 10 p. m., September 10 that 
| ination required by the Bureau, as well!they had received a message that the 
as his rights to compensation? ;German steamer “August 


Facts: By ruling of the Chief Legal | had taken over the crew of the schooner 
Adjudication Service, dated |, Wellington” of New York and that they | 


| 


| dren,” L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult 
| education for the Bureau of Education, 


Department of the Interior, declared on 


September 11, in a statement urging the 
establishment of more evening schools. 

The most potent influence in the life 
of a child, according to Mr. Alderman, 
is the influence of adults upon his mental 
| growth. He asserted that adults will 
| attend evening schools if given an oppor- 
| tunity and an invitation, The statement 
| follows in full text: 

Public sentiment toward the slogan 
“Educate all the children of all the 
people” has taken form in compulsory 
| school attendance laws in every State 
| of the Union. The strength of this sen- 
| timent is revealed by the enforcement or 

lack of enforcement of these laws. 
j ‘Many Unable to Read. 

A checking of our achievement in edu- 
cation reveals the fact that we have not 
reached all the children of all the people. 
The American Academy of Sciences re- 
ports that of the 1,500,000 men examined 
for the draft in 1917, young men from 
18 to 35 years of age, 31 per cent were 
given the Beta classification test, which 
is the test provided for those who could 
not read simple English. 

The simple truth is that we cannot 
reach all the children of all the people 
unless we also reach all the people of all 
the children. The most potent influence 
in the life of a child is the influence of 
adults who not only have control of his 
body but who shape his mental growth 
as well. The most effective, and in many 
cases the easiest, way to reach children 
is through their parents and members of 
their families, 

Adults Willing to Study. 

Perhaps, at this point, you have in 
mind that we have no compulsory school 
| attendance law for adults, hence no as- 
surance of their attendance at schools 
| which might be provided for them. Let 

me remind you that we now have demon- 

| strated for us all the proof which any 
scientific investigators might require, 
that adults, if given an opportunity ac- 
| companied by the right kind of invita- 
| tion, will attend classes in very large 
numbers. 


For evidence of this fact, ask the presi- 


| 





| tion to tell you about his evening schools; 
| of the opportunity he finds in them to 
| reach those who need help, to increase 


expense allowance prescribed by Sec. | fied the Hydrographic Office, Navy De- | the earning power of men and women 


who need this power, to improve family 
relationships, to make better citizens, and 


Leonhardt” | of the influence of these evening schools 


upon his whole publie school situation. 
If we were to call upon the superin- 


the law, a 10-day period must elapse 
between that date and final action by 


the Department. 


| Hosiery Production Noted 


'C. J. Sundberg, Pennsylvania civilian, 
!fourth, 134; P. Christensen, 
fifth with 133; Lievtenant Sydney R. 
Infantry, sixth with 132; J. W. 
Texas civilian, seventh, 132; R. 
Massachusetts civilian, 


man out of each 100 who applies becomes 
an aviation pilot. It is obvious that com- 
manding officers must search out suit- 4 
able material from among the enlisted | Hinds, 
men under their command and secondly | Lefler, 
that applications from these men must Anserson, 


Cavalry, | 


' As Much Less in Midsummer 
production 


| Hosiery during 
jamounted to 8,918,176 dozen pair as 
compared with 4,536,940 dozen pair in 
|June, the Department of Commerce 
state September 11. 

All cotton hosiery knit totaled 1,135,862 
dozen pair; all woll, 43,896 dozen pair; 
cotton and wool mixed, 163,691 dozen 
pair; pure thread silk, 1,883,130 dozen 
pair, and rayon 410,008 dozen pair. The 
remainder consisted of mixtures of silk 
and rayon, the Department said. Stocks 
, of hosiery on hand at the end of July as 
j reported by 317 identical establishments, 
| came to 11,763,108 dozen pair, as against 
11,798,315 dozen pair in June, accord- 
ing to the Department. Unfilled orders 
at the end of the month called for 
6,041,245 dozen pair as compared with 
6,090,530 dozen pair at the close of June. 


| Building Activities Reach 
High Level in Helsingfors 


Building activities in 
| reached record figures in July, the Com- 


| mercial Attache at Helsingfors, Fred- | 


erick B, Lyon, has just reported to the 
Department of Commerce, The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

At the end of July there were 85 new 
buildings in the initial stage of con- 


| struction, 75 walled in, and 55 ready for | 


occupation, or 213 in course of construc- 
tion. The number of new buildings a 
year ago was 142. 
buildings is thus indicated. 

The increase in building activities this 
year in comparison with last year is de- 
clared even more apparent when one 
takes the figures for the proposed new 
buildings and the approved building 
plans under consideration. 


| 


Up to the end of July, 85 buildings | 
have been completed, with a total ca- | 


pacity of 1,345,798 cubic meters. These 
buildings comprise 4,594 -living rooms, 
5,680 kitchens and 226 shop rooms. Dur- 
ing the same period last year 59 new 
buildings were completed, comprising 
894,866 cubic meters, and containing 4,- 
199 living rooms, 2,132 kitchens and 153 
shop rooms. 

Up to the end of Culy, the Building 
Inspections Office had sanctioned the 
plans for no less than 244 buildings with 
a capacity of 2,202,155 cubic meters and 
7,907 living rooms, 5,781 kitchens, and 
484 shop rooms. During the same period 
last year the plans for 137 buildings 
were sanctioned, comprising 1,436,804 
cubic meters, with 5,399 living rooms, 3,- 
082 kitchens, and 233 shop rooms. There 
has therefore been an uncommonly large 
increase. 


standing June 30, 1927, were $153,419,- 
200. Of this amount $94,999,600 was 
for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $147,- 
981,294, or $51.44 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $42.03, and 


in 1917, $3.85. 


July 


be encouraged, even at some cost to 
other naval activities, if the present un- 
— conditions are to be. reme- 
ied. 
| In the absence of greater service re- 
| sponse to the service needs for addi- 
tional officers and men for training at 
Pensacola, it will be impossible to sup- 
ply the operating forces with the urg- 
ently needed, qualified officers and men 
for flying duty. The Bureau desires that 


| eighth with 131; E. S. Peterson, Navy, 
‘ninth, 181; A. R. Smith, Ohio civilian, 
| tenth, 131. 


Intention to Merge 


Ship Lines Is Denied 


| No Consolidation Planned for 
American Diamond Service. 


! 


every effort be made by commanding | 


| March 5, 1928, the right of this veteran 
| to compensation was declared forfeited, 
it having been determined that he was 
guilty of making false and fraudulent 
statements in connection with his claim 
for compensation. The veteran submit- 
ted voucher for per diem and expense 
incurred on account of reporting on Feb- 
;ruary 16, 1927, for an examination 
authorized by the Bureau in connection | 
with an_ investigation to 
whether certain statements made by the | 
veteran in his claim for compensation ' 
| were false, 

Comment: Section 504 of the World War | 
Veterans’ Act, as amended, provides that | 
;any person who shali knowingly make | 
jor cause to be made a false or fraudu- | 
lent statement concerning any claim for 


|had attempted to burn the sinking ship tendents of schools in St. Louis, Los 


;as she was a menace to navigation. 

; The Coast Guard has been notified to 
| this effect and a warning broadcast by 
|the Hydrographic Office. The steamship 
| “Vacuum” passed the burning schooner 
jin’ latitude 35:11 north and Longitude 


| Angeles, Buffalo, Gary, Johnstown, Pa., 
} and others, we would find ample proof 
that adults are hungry for educational 
opportunity. 
Rural Schools Succeed. 
If proof is needed that people in small 


determine } * 


75:09 west. At that time the after part, towns and rural communities are anxious 
of the vessel was afire; the masts allj| t© attend evening schools, call upon the 
standing and mainsail and mizzensail | SUPerintendent of the State of DeJaware’s 
set. The ship was heading south. | public schools. He will tell you of the 
evening schools in the southern part of 

| his State. 
Ask the county superintendent of Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina, to tell 
you of his evening schools for those 
| Who had been neglected. In that county, 
seven years ago, were 7,000 white adults 
'who were illiterate. Over 5,000 of these 


New Air Service Planned 
On British Columbia Route 


_ A Nelson-Spokane-Vancouver air serv- 
ice will soon be inaugurated, the De- 


partment of . Commerce was advised 


Helsingfors | 


An increase of 71} 


officers to bring the existing and pros- 
pective shortage to the attention of all 


officers and men, with the view of ob- | Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor, has is- | War 


taining further applicants from among 
those found qualified for training at 
Pensacola. : 


| Deafness Is Not Remedied 


| By Flying, Declares Surgeon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

when tested for hearings. Deafness 
' tends to progress in flyers. 

| “The roar of a 400-horsepower engine 
| is tefrific, drowning all conversation and 
necessitating commuuication by signals. 
— noise, together with the rapidly 
delicate structures of the auditory ap- 
| paratus, soon dulls the sense of hearing. 
| These effects are cumulative and become 
; permanent with continual exposure to 
the cause. 

It seems unfortunate that the general 
public should believe that altitude flights 
or air maneuvers are beneficial for deaf- 
| ness, since such measures are useless in 
that connection and may even prove 
harmful. 


|Army Uniforms Transferred 
To Schools for Indians 





| Approximately 14,000 army breeches 
and 8,500 army blouses will be trans- 
ferred immediately from the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Department 
of War, to the Office of Indian Affairs, 
at the request of the Indian Office and 
by order of the Chief Coordinator, Brig. 
Gen. H. C. Smithers, according to an 
announcement September 11 at the of- 
fice of the Chief Coordinator. 

This equipment will’ be used in the 
Indian schools throughout the country, 
it was pointed out. Where possible the 
clothing will be used as uniforms for In- 
dian cadets and in other cases will serve 
as secondary clothing for the Indian 
school boys. 


Canadians May Obtain « 
American Flying Licenses 


| 


Any Canadian citizen may be granted 
an American aviation pilot’s license re- 
gardless of whether or not such per- 
son holds a Canadian pilot’s license, ac- 

|; cording to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

This reciprocity waives section 49, re- 
quiring citizens of a foreign country to 
file their declarations of intention to be- 


changing atmospheric pressure on the | 


' The chairman of the United States 


| sued a formal statement denying that 
| the Board is considering the consolida- 
tion of the American Diamond Lines with 
any other service. Mr. O’Connor’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

| Recent articles appearing in the press 
|regarding the American Diamond Line 
services are not official and have no 
foundation in fact. The United States 
Shipping Board has made no decision nor 
{has it under consideration the consolida- 
tion of the American Diamond Lines 
| with any other services. 

| For the past few months Mr. J. E. 
| Dockendorff, president of the American 
!Diamond Lines, has conducted negotia- 
tions to bring about harmony with the 
‘foreign lines in the Antwerp-Rotterdam 
trade, and we are well pleased with the 
manner in whicn they have been con- 
ducted. Mr. Dockendorff recently returned 
from Europe and, after discussing it 
with me and other United States Ship- 
ping Board officeials, has again sailed 
for the purpose of taking further steps 
in the negotiations which we are look- 
ing forward to his bringing to a success- 
! ful conclusion. 

| We are fully aware of the losses due 
i the great fight now being waged in 
these services, and I wish to go on record 
|that the United States Shipping Board 
is standing squarely behind the American 
Diamond Line in its struggle for a proper 
share of the business. 


Mortality Rate in Epidemic 
Of Fever in Greece Is Low 


Although a large proportion of the 
populations of Athens, Piraeus, and the 


| Surrounding territory in Greece have 


{compensation for himself or for any!September 11 by the Consul at Van- | 
; other person under Title II of the World ;couver, Harold S. Tewell, The report! 

\ Veterans’ Act, shall forfeit all'follows in full text: 
rights, claims, and benefits under the! Air service between Nelson, Spokane 
said Title. It having been held that the|and Vancouver will be inaugurated by | 
rights of this veteran to compensation! the Nelson-Spokane-Vancouver Airways. | 
were forfeited because he was guilty of} Four planes will be used, those for the | 
making fase and fraudulent statements! route between Vancouver and Nelson, | 
in connection with his claim for com- |B. C., being seaplanes, and schedules wiil 
pensation, he forfeits all his rights to|be so arranged that passengers may be 
the benefits under Title II of the World: routed from inland points to Victoria, 
War Veterans’ Act and consequently for- | Seattle, and points in California. 
feits all rights to per diem and expense | : 
allowance prescribed by Section 203 when | 
reporting for an examination: required 
by the Bureau as well as his rights to 
compensation, 

Held: The payment by the Bureau of 
the voucher submitted in this case 
unauthorized. 


| 
{ 


| 


is 
' 


'Rumania Establishes | 


Three New Air Lines 


| 
Cities of Cluj, Galatz and Kis-| 


chineff Served. 


Three new commercial air mail and 
passenger lines have been established in | 
Rumania, the Trade Commissioner at | 
Bucharest, L. J. Cochrane, informed ang 
| Department of Commerce September 11. 

The full text of the report follows: 
The lines established are as follows: 
Bucharest-Cluj: Planes leaves Bu- 
arest on the 6th and 13th of the month 
at 6 a. m., arriving at Cluj at 9:30 a. m. 


Returning, they leave Cluj on the 2nd 

|and 9th of the month at 4 p. m., arriv- 

‘ing at Bucharest at 7:30 a. m. 
Bucharest-Galatz-Kischineff: 


lch 


cratic, crinkly feel 
| 


Planes | instantly what we 


;men and women have now been taught 
to read and write and to function as 
citizens of the community. At least 
one-third of the group have reached the 
fourth-grade level. The fifth-grade level 
in public school subjects, and with it 
the habit of reading, is the aim of these 
community schools. 

If adults do not come to schools when 
they are first asked, bear in mind that 
they cannot be expected to be hungry 
for ee which they have never 
tasted. 


“What do your letters say 


about your business? 


Inevitably——Crane’s Bond carries a subtle sugges- 
tion of sound business and financial standing. 

Ask your engraver or printer to show you 
samples of Crane's Bond —and the gracefully de- 


signed, sturdy Crane envelopes. Note the aristo- 


—the sleek, smooth texture of 


this 100 percent new white rag paper. You'll see 


mean. 


been disabled by the recent outbreak of} on this line run on the 2nd, 6th, 9th and 
dengue fever, the mortality rate has been| 13th of the month outbound, and on the 
surprisingly low, the Public Health! 3rd, 4th, 7th and 10th of the month in- 
Service stated September 11. Most of} bound. They leave Bucharest at 6:30 a. 
the deaths resulted from some other! m., arriving at Galatz at 8 a. m. and leav- 
disease, such as pneumonia, contracted | ing Galatz at 8:30 a. m. reaching Kish- 


while suffering from the fever, according | ineff at 10 a. m., returning at the same| 


The soft, clear white sheen of Crane’s Bond—— 


even its crackle under your touch— identify it as a 


| to reports from the American Consul at 
Athens and Dr. Taliaferro Clark, in 
supervisory charge of the United States 
| Public Health Service activities in Paris, 
{made public in an oral statement by Dr. 
!R. C. Williams of the Public Health 
| Service. 

The last outbreak of dengue fever in 
the United States was in 1922, Dr. Wil- 
liams stated, when there was an exten- 
sive epidemic in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama. Although sporadic 
cases of the disease have been reported 
in the United States each year since 
the epidemic there have been no out- 


hours. 

Bucharest-Jassy-Czernowitz; Outbound 
planes operate on the 3rd, 7th, 10th, and 
12th of the month, leaving Bucharest at 
6:30 a. m. and arriving at Czernowitz 
at 10 a. m. with a stopover at Jassy from 
8:30 to 9 a. m. Inbound, they leave Czer- 
nowitz on the 4th, 8th, 11th and 13th of 

{the month at 6:30 a. m. reaching Buch- 
[guens at 10 a. m. with a stop-over at 
Jassy from 7:30 to 8 a. m. 

The operations of the lines is largely 
an experiment, with the schedules only 
tentative and subject to frequent change. 
Passengers will pay the first class rail- 


paper, too. 


patrician of writing papers. And it’s tough, durable 


A Crane’s Bond letterhead will reflect, as a 


| 


letterhead should, 


or profession . . 


the importance of your business 


. and your own standing. 


495,701 in 1927 and $7,160,516 in 1926, 
an increase of 18.6 per cent. This in- 
crease in the gasoline tax represents the 
greatest item of increase in business and 
nonbusiness licenses. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 


The inéreased per capita net debt re-| come citizens of the United States. Ca- 
ported for 1927 was due to bond issues} nadian citizens shouid follow the same 
‘for highways and schools. | procedure and meet the same require- 
In North Carolina there is no levy of | ments prescribed for. American citizens. 
the general property tax for State pur-| Canadians must substantiate citizenship 
poses, | by passports or other records, 


\ 


| wmaaes of any size. The disease is spread| way fare, but for the time being, it is | 
by the bite of the aedes egypti mosquito.;not expected that this business will 

| Mosquito control activities in the south- | amount to much both because of the lack 

;ern States has most likely been a great |of space and because of the fact that | 
factor in preventing a recurrence of an/|the general public is as yet unaccustomed 

epidemic, he said to this mode of travel. 
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Higher Duty on Window Glass Favored 


| 


Manganese Salts | 
Of Low Quality Are 
Beneficial to Crops 


Producers Informed of Tests 
Which Open Market for 
Product Hitherto of 
Little Value. 


The manner in which the Department 
of Agriculture can cooperate with pro- 
ducers of American manganese was out- | 
lined September 11 by Dr. Oswald | 
Schreiner, in charge of the Soil Fertility | 
Section, Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Schreiner spoke at a meeting of the 
American Manganese Producers Asso- | 
ciation, reviewing the work of the De-| 
partment in aiding the industry. 

Dr. Schreiner stated orally September 
11 that he told the producers it had been 
found that a preparation less chemically | 
pure than that which the producers man- 
ufacture for use in the refinement of 
metals would work just as well in fer- 
tilizer. Making use of such salt, Dr. | 
Schreiner explained, would enable the 
industry to extend the utility of its prod- 
uct through consumption of manganese 
that hitherto has been considered of lit- 
tle value. 

Manganese Aids Crops. 

With the aid of slides, Dr. Schreiner | 
explained facts that have been brought | 
out by the Department’s investigations 
in the tse of manganese in the cal- | 
careous soils of Florida. Dr. Schreiner | 
said that one view showed was of a field 
of well-grown, fully developed tomato | 
plants extending for thousands of acres. 

He said the Department had been able | 
to produce such a magnifiicent crop on 
that Florida lime-containing soil because 
it had used a solution of manganese salt 
with the fertilizer. 

Another view showed a tomato plant 
grown without fertilizer or manganese, | 
one grown on fertilized soil, and a third) 
grown on ground where both fertilizer 
and manganese were used. _Dr. Schreiner 
said that the weakly looking plant had 
been grown in the calcareous soil where | 
neither manure nor manganese had been | 
used. Although the plant that had been | 
fertilzed was larger than the first one, Dr. 
Schreiner said that the leaves were} 
mottled and not well developed. The | 
plant grown on ground where both fer-; 
tilizer and manganese were employed was 
the largest and had full, green leaves. 


Peat Used As Fertilizer. | 

Dr. Schreiner also presented statistics 
showing how Florida could utilize a 
natural product in the production of 
tomatoes without recourse to fertilzer.| 
He stated that the Department discovered | 
that tomatoes planted in soil without com- 
post and without manganese re | 
extremely sparse numbers. Soil which | 
had been prepared with either manure, 
peat, or manganese, produced about 15 
times as many plants. Soil on which} 
either peat or manure and also manga- 
nese were employed produced from 30 to 
40 times as many plants as the bare soil 
would produce. Since peat is found 
abundantly in Florida, Dr. Schreiner 
pointed out that it could be used with 
manganese in place of fertilizer. _ 

In experiments where a solution of 
manganese salts had _ been dissolved in 
the ground surrounding plants, after 
they had begun to grow, Dr. Schreiner 
said, the upper part of the plant where 
the manganese had taken effect had full, | 
well grown, green foliage, whereas the | 
lower parts of the plants that had not 
been affected by the salt had mottled, | 
puny, light leaves. 


Meat Dealers Form 
Sales Union in Spain 








Government Approves Organi- | 
zation to Reduce Living Costs. 


' 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
of upkeep, commercial value and other | 
data which may be necessary to make a | 
complete study of the organization of | 
the industry. In future no establish- | 
ment may be opened for the sale of fresh 
or cold-storage meats which does not} 
meet with all conditions and regulations | 


| gium get $28 per month against an av- 


‘no anti-trust laws in that country. 


| ued at $1,261,484 during the first half 
| of 1928. 
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Window Glass 


| 


At Hearing Before Tariff Commission 


| Representative of Domestic Manufacturers Says Industry | 


Suffers from Competition by Belgium. 


[Continued fro 


cents per day as against 40 cents an hour | 
for the same labor in the United States. | 
He also said that glass cutters in Bel- 


erage wage of $48 per week for the same 
cutters in the factories in this country. 
He stated that cost of materials in Bel- 
gium was in some instances about 75 per 
cent lower than in the United States. 
Mr. Monro declared that in Belgium, 
the glass manufacturers can control their | 
production and fix prices since there ae 
cause of foreign competition, he said, 
domestic manufacturers have been 
forced to omit dividends on stock. He} 
pointed out that he had been informed 
that the Belgians were making profits 
out of their business. i 
Speaking of the photographic glass| 
trade in this country, Mr. Monro said 
this trade has gone to the Belgians, for 
which he holds the present tariff re- 
sponsible, adding that this Belgian com- 
petition has caused a million-dollar plant 
in this country to close. He added that 
an increase in the present tariff on im-| 
ported Belgian glass would result in the 
employment of 1,000 men in domestic | 
plants 46 weeks out of each year. He/ 
recalled the present unemployment sit- | 
uation among the American glass pro-| 
ducers, and explained what an increased | 





m Page 1.] 


tariff would mean to them. 

According to Mr. Rafter the hearings 
will last several days. Witnesses for the 
opponents of the application will appear 
after the applicants have concluded their 
case. 

Sold in Carload Lots. 

Recalled to the stand for further 
cross-examination by Mr. Rafter, Mr. 
Monro said that the domestic manu- 
facturers were handicapped in the sale 
of their product because they sold it 
in not less than carload lots, whereas 
the importers who handled the Belgian 
window glass sold the foreign product 
in any quantity. 

He made this statement to show, he 
explained, that Belgian glass could be 
bought cheaper in this country, irre- 
spective of the quantity purchased. Mr. 
Monro pointed out that there had been 
some agitation in the trade to influence 
purchasers of foreign window glass. 
He said that working conditions in 
Europe were factors in selling Belgian 
glass at low prices in this country. In 
1927, the domestic manufacturers 
slashed their prices but despite a re- 
duction of 22 per cent, the American 
producers could not meet competition 
from abroad, he said. 


Hearings are to be resumed Sep- 
tember 12. 








‘Exports of Leather | 


To Spain Are Heavier 
| 


Consistent Advance Since} 
1924 Continued in Pres- | 
ent Year. 


! 

American leather exports to Spain, | 
which have increased consistently from | 
1924 through 1927, have continued 
their increase during the first six 
months of 1928, according to prelim- 
inary figures of the Hide and Leather 
Division, the Department of Commerce | 
stated September 11. The statement} 
follows in full text: 

It has been only during the past} 
eight or nine years that tanners in the 


United States were successful in at- 
taining a large volume of sales in 
Spain, as this market was formerly 
dominated by European, principally | 
German, producers. Many important 
leather producers in Europe have made | 
numerous attempts during recent years | 
to increase their leather sales to Spain, 
but have thus far met with no marked 
success. 


According to the assertions of reli- 
able observers, the United States now 
supplies more leather to Spain than 
does any other foreign producing 
country. Reliable data show that the 
United States, France, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom, in order named, | 
are the principal sources for the leather | 
imported annually into Spain. 

Exports of leather from the United | 
States to Spain during 1926 were val- 
ued at $2,140,552, increasing in 1927} 
to $2,389,546, and according to pre- 
liminary figures these sales were val- 





Up to the present, Spanish tanners | 
have had little success in producing the 
better quality of upper leathers, and 
their output is confined largely to the 
production of the heavier types of 
leather. Therefore, this country is still 
dependent on foreign sources for the} 
largest share of the lighter upper leath- | 
ers used, and also for the medium and 
better qualities of the heavier upper 
ieathers. Reliable estimates place the 
annual imports of upper leathers into} 
this country at slightly more than 10,- 
900,000 square feet. 

American tanners have been steadily 
increasing their upper leather sales on 
the Spanish market in late years. Al- 


ito partially train and organize this source 


Production of Sond 
And Gravel Increases 


New York Leads All States in 
Total Output During 
Last Year. 


The 1927 production of sand and gravel | 
in the United States totaled 197,454,269 | 
short tons, worth $115,529,786, the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce stated September 11. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 

This was an increase of 8 per cent in 
quantity and of 4 per cent in value as| 
compared with the large output of 1926,| 
and was chiefly due to the increase in| 
paving and roadmaking sand and gravel 
and railroad ballast. | 

The sand production was 93,588,339 
short tons, valued at $54,291,398; gravel 
production was 103,865,930 short tons,! 
valued at $61,238,388. 

New York led all the States in sand! 
and gravel production, with 19,896,766 | 
short tons, valued at $12,157,612. Illi- 
nois was second, its output amounting to 
19,328,703 short tons, valued at $9,166,- 
934, and Michigan was third, with 
15,419,499 short tons, valued at | 
$7,800,541. : | 

About 76 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of sand and gravel was reported as 
washed and screened. 


Army Asks Allocation | 
For Radio Amateurs 


{ 
Says Importance to National 


Defense Justifies Action. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cycles not already allocated for Army | 
use to the American Radio Relay League | 
for use in its work with the Army Ama- | 
teur Radio Stations under supervision | 
of the War Department. Excerpts of 
the letter follow: 


“The importance of the amateur op- 
erator rests upon the fact that the de- 
mand for radio operators contemplated | 
in plans for mobilization is far in ex- 
cess of the numbers available in the 
armed forces of the country and in the 
commercial radio companies. In order 





of operators, the War Department, in 
1925, began building a net-work of sta- | 
tions known as Army Amateur Radio 
Stations. The American Radio 


Production of Tin 
Continues Despite 
Low Price Levels 


Visible Supply Increased as 
Demand Continues and 
Fear of Shortage 
Prevails. 


Low tin prices in July failed to cur- 
tail production and at the close of the 
month the world’s visible supply was 
substantially increased according to a 
statement just issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 
full text: 


During July there was again a substan- 


tial increase in the world’s visible sup- ; 


plies of tin, despite the comparatively 
low prices of the metal which have pre- 
vailed for some months, a continued 
large demand from consumers, and re- 
current reports from certain quarters 


that a shortage of tin supplies might be | 


imminent. : 
Higher Prices. 


Prices at the end of the month were 
slightly higher than at the end of June, 
but average quotations for the month 
were several pounds sterling below those 
for June. The July cash price, as re- 
ported by the London Metal Exchange, 
averaged £212 10s. 11d. 


In connection with reports, some of 
which at least bear the earmarks of in- 
terested propaganda, to the effect that 
present prices of tin are adversely af- 
fecting production in the Malay States 
through the forced closing of Chinese- 
owned mines, remarks of the chairman 
of the Straits Trading Co., at its last 


the Metal Bulletin, London: 


“Dealing with production at the 


The statement follows in} 


Estates 


AvutTHorizep Statements Onty Art Presentep HEREIN, Betn@ 
PUBLISHED WitHout CoMMentT BY THE UnitTep STATES DalLy 


Taxation 


Index and Digest 
| Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries 


WT 


and 1921 Acts.—Where decedent 


and filed for reference. 


AX LIABILITY: Estate Tax: When Accrued: Repealed Statutes: 1918 


died within one year prior to passage 


of the Revenue Act of 1921 and that act repealed provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 which would have been applicable to the estate in question, ex- 


taxes already accrued, it was held that 


the tax was obliterated and the Government was without right to collect a 
tax because each of the acts specified that such a tax did not accrue until one 
year after decedent’s death; it did not accrue in the sense that the payment 


| cept that the repeal was not to affect 
| 


| could be demanded.—Wilmington Trust Co., 


Executor, v. United States. 


(District Court, District of Massachusetts.) —Yearly Index Page 1784, Col. 5 


| (Volume III.) 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Change in Legal Provisions 
Before Sum Assessed 


| 


| WILMINGTON TRUST ComMPANY, ExXecu- 
| TOR oF THE ESTATE OF WHLLIAM 
' BAXTER, DECEASED, Vv. UNITED STATES. 
| No. 18 (MarcH ‘Term.) Drsrtrict 

CouRT FoR THE DISTRICT OF DELAWARE. 

The Government filed a general de- 
murrer to the executor’s petition, claim- 
ing the suit filed by it for the recovery 
of certain estate taxes paid set forth no 
cause of action. The facts showed that 
|the death of the deceased occurred a few 





| meeting, were summarized as follows in} months prior to enactment of the Reve- 


nue Act of 1921 and while the Revenue 
|}Act of 1918 was operative. Certain 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Collection of Estate Tax Is Prevented 
| By Repeal of Act Before Accrual of Levy 


Was Made After Death But 


Had Become Payable. 


Jact at the time of the passage of the 
later, namely, November 23, 1921 
(though for the collection of penalties 
and forfeitures the earlier act was kept 
alive not only for such as “have accrued” 
but likewise for thcse that “may ac- 
crue)” it is manifest that the only estate 
taxes under the Revenue Act of 1918 
to which this first sentence saves to the 
| Government a rightful claim are those 


1921 was passed. 


The language of the statute and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, dealing 


Chinese-owned mines, as the price ofjestate tax provisions of the 1918 act|with the identical language in similar 


tin rose, many pieces of ground with| were repealed in the new statute and| taxing acts, 


small tin values were opened up at such 


among them, the plaintiff claimed, was 


make it clear beyond ques- 


tion that the Baxter estate tax had not 


levels of price as made operations profit-| the section which would have been ap-} “accrued” when the Revenue Act of 1918 


able, and the converse applied, of course, 
when the price receded. In both direc- 
tions, naturally, there was a certain lapse 
of time before any effect was notice- 
able. 


“Taken all in all, it appeared that if 
prices remained at the present level 
(£214 cash on June 28, the date of the 
speech) or increased, the output of the 
Federated Malay States would continue 
to grow, while, in the event of a de- 
cline in the price, there would be a re- 
duction in the output of the Chinese- 
owned mines and an increase in that 
of the European-owned properties—the 
increase in the latter at least equaling 
the decrease in the former, if the fali 
were not unduly extended.” 


An event of interest to the tin trade} 


during July was the opening, about the 
middle of the month, of the new Pem- 
poll Smelter at Bootle (Liverpool), which 
is owned by the London Tin Syndicate, 
one of the Anglo-Oriental Corporation 
group of tin companies. This plant is 
stated to have a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of concentrates per month, with facil- 
ities for extending it if required. It is 
expected that the plant will operate 


| chiefly on Nigerian concentrates, 


Improved Demand Noted 
In British Coal Trade 


Effects of a small seasonal improve- 
ment in demand appear in the British 
coal trade, the Department of Com- 
merce is cabled by its London repre- 


| sentative. No other noteworthy change 
‘is noted in the general situation, how- 


ever, 


The report, made public 
11, follows in full text: 


Household coal prices have advanced 
one and two shillings at pithead with 
further increase expected on October 1. 
The Midland production quota for Sep- 
tember is on a 60 per cent basis, al- 
lowing approximately ' 1,000,000 tons 
increase over August. South Wales 
trading loss duting May-July was $3,- 
912,000, the largest loss since the end 
of the 1926 strike. 


September 


Output for the week ended August | 


11 was 4,429,700 tons, with the num- 


ber of persons employed numbering 
895,000. 


plicable to the Baxter estate. 


It was claimed by the plaintiff that in- 
as much as the 1921 act repealed applica- 
ble provisions and, at the same time, set 
forth that the estate tax was not re- 
|quired to be paid until one year after 
the decedent’s death, no liability for tax 
whatsoever attached to the estate. This 
view was adopted by the court, which de- 
clined to accept the assertion of the Gov- 
{ernment that the saving clause of the re- 
peal or provisions of the Revised 
Statutes otherwise could be construed as 
| ¥etaining the Government’s right to the 
| tax and the demurrer thus was overruled. 
| Following is the full text of the opin- 
jion, by Judge Morris: 

To the petition filed by Wilmington 
| Trust Company as Executor of William 


| 


; Baxter, deceased, against United States 
|of America to recover, with interest, Fed- 
eral estate taxes in the sum of $6,579.12 
|paid by the plaintiff to the defendant, 
the defendant has demurred upon the 
{ground that the petition shows no right 
;to recover the taxes so paid. 





| Petitioner Denies 
|Estate Was Taxable 


In addition to the performance of all 
| conditions precedent the petition alleges, 
in effect, that Baxter died March 17, 
1921; that the Revenue Act of 1918 was 
| then’ in force; that thereafter on Novem- 
jber 23, 1921, the Revenue Act of 1921, 
| taxing the estate of those persons subse- 
|quently dying, was passed; that with 
'certain exceptions or saving clauses the 
later act repealed the earlier; that the 
exceptions or saving clauses were with- 
out application to the Baxter estate and 
that, consequently, the plaintiff was left 
free from liability for any estate tax and 
the defendant was deprived of any right 
to assess or collect from the plaintiff 
any estate tax under either statute, yet, 
the defendant contending that its right 
to the tax prescribed by the act of 1918 
was left unaffected by the repealing act, 
the tax was paid. 

Obviously the defendant can predicate 
upon the taxing clauses of the later act 
no right to the money paid to it by the 
plaintiff for that act applies only to the 
estates of persons dying after its pas- 
sage and Baxter died theretofore. It is 
likewise clear, I think, that if the re- 
peal of the earlier act by the later had 





was repealed. Section 406 of that act 
made the estate tax “due one year after 
j the decedent’s death.” Dealing in part 
with identical language found in the 
Revenue Act of 1916, Section 204, 39 
Stat. 798, the Supreme Court, in United 
States v. Woodward, 256 U. S. 632, de- 
clared that thereunder the estate tax 
“becomes due not at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death, as suggested by Counsel 
for the Government, but one year there- 
after as the statute plainly provides,” 
and held that the tax “accrued” when 
it became due. 


In United States v. Mitchell, 271 U. 
|S. 9, 10, the court, dealing with the same 
statute, said without qualification that 
“the Federal estate tax accrued one year 
:after her [the decedent’s] death.” 


These decisions engrafted no novel 
thought upon the long recognized mean- 
ing of the word “accrued.” Under the 
Inheritance Tax Act of 1864 the Supreme 
Court had held that the tax did not “ac- 
crue” until it became payable—until it 
could be demanded. Clapp v. Mason, 
94 U. S. 589. Mason v. Sargent, 104 U. 





S. 689. Congress, in the passage of the! 


Act of 1921, was aware of and recog- 
nized this meaning of the term for in 


Section 214(a)(3), 43 Stat. 240, it de-! 


clared “for the purpose of this paragraph 

jestate, inheritance, legacy, and succes- 
sion taxes accrue on the due date thereof 
except as otherwise provided by the law 
of the jurisdiction imposing such 
taxes * * *.” 


Court Holds Tax 
Had Not Accrued 


It is true that in Page v. Skinner, 298 
Fed. 731, 785 (C. C. A. 8), the word 
“accrued” was more broadly defined, yet 
as no authority was cited to support 
that finding, as no reference was made 
to the Supreme Court cases and as the 
meaning there given to that term is di- 
rectly opposed to the meaning assigned 
to it by the Supreme Court, I think this 
decision should not be here followed. 

As no estate tax had “accrued” 
against the Baxter estate under the 
Revenue Act of 1918 at the time the 
estate tax provisions of that act 
ceased to be in effect, the first 


jiset had “accrued”* when the Act of} 


sentence of the saving clause of the Reve.! 


Tax Appeals 
Hearings 
Scheduled for 
Kansas City 


The Board of Tax Appeals announcec 
on September 11 that a series of hear 
ings had been scheduled to be held ir 
Kansas City from September 17 tc 
October 12, inclusive. Logan Morris 
will conduct the hearings as Division 14 
of the Board. Sessions will be held in 
the assembly room of the Kansas City 
Athletic Club. Following is the list of 
cases with their docket numbers and the 
days on which they are scheduled to be 


eard: 
. September 17, 1928. 
15926, H. B. Garden. 
September 18, 1928. a 
12869 and 30429, Commonwealth Mining 
Co. 
September 19, 1928. 
11790, Fredonia Ice & Light Co. 
19179, Charles R. De Bois. 
18407, Edwards and Bradford Lumber 
Morelock Company. 
4074 and 10169, George L, Edwards. 
23538, John L. Davis. 
September 20, 1928. 
16338 and 18338, W. F. Cobb. ‘ 
13658 and 20063, Brinkerhoff Faris Trust 
& Savings Company. cats 
22558, Bernard Millinery & Furnishing 
Company. 
September 21, 1928. 
13142, 18607 and 25196, Employers Un- 
\derwriting Co. : 
14461, Ewing-Phister Underwriters Com- 
pany. 





September 24, 1928. 
8925, Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
September 25, 1928. 
17708, Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company. 
19193, First National Bank. 
12752, Hug & Sarachek Art Co? 
September 26, 1928. 
12874, E. F. Huffman. 
14462, Home State Bank. 
21070, Kansas Electric Power Co. 
11996, Rubon Woodfinishing and Products 
Company. 
September 27, 1928. 
W. H. Lewis. 
E. J. Humphrey. 
Clifford Van Pelt. 
23091, Charles Ruff. 
13207, C. O, Jones. 
19507, Homer L, Strong. 
September 28, 1928. 
12054, Kansas City Southern Railwe 
Company & Affiliated Cos. 
October 1, 1928. 
Kaw River Sand & Material Co: 


22720, 
22723, 
22725, 


21976, 
pany. 
16201, 
20088, 
20089, 
| 19785, 





Richard T. Keefe. 
John I. McDonald. 
Charles A. Shoup. 
John T. Kennedy. 
October 2, 1928. 
John L. Zeidler. 
D. E. McCulley. 
H. H. Wright. 
Hal R. Lebrecht. 
October 3, 1928 
Park National Bank. 
Estate of Edward P. Pratt. 
Estate of Clara Schippel. 
October.4, 1928. 
Riverside Oil & Refining Company. 
Estate of A. W. Shulthis. 
Oklahoma Iron Works. 
October 5, 1°28. 
G. M. Smith. 
Western Auto Supply Co. 
J. E. Hamilton. 
October 8, 1928. 
24197, Estate of Ferando Phineas Neal. 
20069, Estate of Samuel D. Bishop. 
| October 9, 1928. 
4295, Campbell-Harvey 
Company. 


20082, 
21923, 
21839, 
12970, 


12609, 
12555, 
17923, 


14386, 
| 11232, 
16509, 


15953, 
19521, 
17453, 


Underwriting 


October 10, 1928. 
18850, National Bank of Topeka. 
15838, Cunningham-Beckemeier 
| Company. 
14311, J. H. McCallum. 

October 11, 1928. 
15564, Fredonia Brick Co. 

October 12, 1928. 
7382, Bruce Dodson. ] 
24464 and 29774, Estate of Bruce Dodson, 
29831, Ralph Dodson. 
29832, Bruce Dodson. 


Supply 





nue Act of 1921 is of no relevancy here. 
Nor does the second sentence of the 
saving clause found in section 1400(b) 
have any pertinency to estate taxes. Th: j 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 192 | 
imposing an estate tax in lieu of th | 
estate tax imposed by the Revenue Ac |} 
of 1918 went into effect upon the passag 
| of the later Act and, consequently, estat 
taxes constitute no part of the subjec 





[Continued on Page 7,Column 4.} | 


been an absolute repeal without any 
express saving clause the former statute 
would have been obliterated as compfétely 
as if it had never existed and all rights 


of the decree. {though some improvement is expected 

The Government, the city council of |in the quality of the domestic upper in 
Madrid and the General Association of |the future, this is not expected to se- 
Stockraisers shall each have a represen- |Tiously affect the imports from the United | 


Relay | 
League has cooperated in this movement 
and has been of great assistance. Some 
1,500 of the fastest and most reliable | 





Cotton Cloth Imports 


tative who shall attend all meetings of 
the consortium and report to their re- 
spective organizations. The Govern- 
ment representative~ shall also have 


| 
power to intervene in any matters relat- 


ing to the operations of the council or 
the agent, and authority to inspect under 
all conditions and at any time all offi- 
cial or private establishments in any 
way related with the industry and com- 
merce of meats and demand any neces- 
sary information. 


from its members, in the form of a 
quota, one centimo for each kilo of meat 
acquired and sold, and to establish an 
economic fund with which the consor- 
tium shall meet expenses of purchase, 
establishment of services for industriali- 
zation, reduction and improvement of 
meat shops, etc., the members shall 
contribute two centimos on each kilo of 


meat sold according to regulation prices | 


and four centimos per kilo of meat not 
sold according to prices fixed by the 
Government. 

The decree furthermore authorizes the 
Department of Interior, upon the sug- 
gestion of the Direction General 
Supplies, to create similar consortiums of 


meat dealers in other towns in Spain| 
for the purpose of bringing the pro-| 
ducer and consumer nearer to one an-' 


other, thus eliminating the unnecessary 
process of acquiring livestock, supplies 
and meat through an intermediary. 


Manitoba Forms Council 


On Industrial Research | 


Under the auspices of the Industrial | 


Development Board of Manitoba, a coun- 
cil has been formed to direct and stimu- 
late scientific research on problems which 
have to do with the utilization of the 
resources of the prcvince, the Trade 
Commissioner at Winnipeg, J. Bartlett 
Richards, advised the Department 
Commerce September 11. 
follows in full text: 

The council has been formed with the 
assistance of the National 
Council at Ottawa and membership of 


The report 


of | 


of | 


States. American upper leathers have, 
| established an enviable reputation for 
quality on the Spanish market and en- 
joy a wide distribution in this country. 

Sales of American upper leather to 
this country in 1927, not including pat- 
}ents, amounted to more than 6,000,000 
square feet. Preliminary figures which 
have been recently compiled show that 
| this trade has been well maintained dur- 
ing the first half of the present year. 
American side and calf upper leathers 


siderable quantities of each are sold an- 
nually. 


at $1,765,989, increasing in 1927 to $1,- 
911,754, and according to preliminary fig- 


| first six months of 1928. 





Repairs to Diversion Dam 
On Colorado Approved 


| $ 2 ; 
a sa are especially popular in Spain and con- 
To meet expenses of organization and | P Aes P | 


development the consortium shall collect | 


Upper leather exports from the United | 
| States to Spain during 1926 were valued | 


ures were valued at $898,144 during the} 


operators in all parts of the United! 
States have been enrolled. | 

“The success of this venture may be| 
measured by the invaluable work done! 
during the Vermont flood and the com-| 
|mendable ability displayed by the Army 
Amateurs in support of the ‘Blue’ Army| 
in the Joint Army and Navy Maneuvers 
jin 1927. 

“It is realized that the mere assign-| 
ment to general unrestricted amateur | 
use of a 50 kilocycle band of frequencies 
within that contemplated by the Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Conference for 
fixed stations might serve to bring con- 
|fusion to the whole 6,675-7,000 kilocycle 
| fixed station band, and this could hardly | 
bring any practical relief to the hubbub 
‘created by 25,000 amateurs trying to be 
heard in their present bands aggregat- 
ing 700 kilocycles for exclusive and sev- 
eral thousand kilocycles for joint use. 

“T believe that the present Army Ama- 
teur organization, thus encouraged by| 
the Radio Commission, will continue its 
splendid growth and amply repay the 








Permission to rebuild and repair its 
| diversion dam on the Colorado River has 
been granted the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict of California, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of War 
September 11 which follows in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the application made by the Impe- 
rial Irrigation District of California for 
permission to repair and rebuild its tem- 
| porary diversion dam or weir in the Colo- 
rado River, near Hanlon’s Headings and 
to maintain the same until July 1, 1929. 
| This work is essential to the existence 
of a large and prosperous farming com- 
munity and will be of general benefit 
under proper safeguard against contrib- 
uting to the flood risks of the adjacent 
areas. There is no present or prospective 
navigation on this section of the Colo- 
rado River and the proposed work will 
not materially affect any future improve- 
ment of the River. 





the board includes engineers, chemists 
'and manufacturers, Provincial indus- 
| tries will be asked to submit their prob- 
lems and those of national interest will 


Council at Ottawa, 


nation by service in time of need.” 


Rubber Exports Larger 
In Netherland’s Indies 


August exports of native rubber from 
the five major ports in Netherland’s 
Indies totaled 9,407 metric tons as com- 


pared with 8,566 tons in July, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised in 
cabled reports from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Batavia, Java, T. C. Barringer. 
The report follows in full text: 

August exports of Dutch native rub- 
ber from the five major ports in Nether- 
land’s Indies amounted to 9,407 metric 
tons against 8,566 in July, indicating 
maintenance of production well above the 
average rate of preceding months. Ex- 
ports in metric tons from the ports in 
question (Djambi, Palembang, Sambas, 
Bandjermasin, and Pontianak) which are 
reported well in advance of final com. 


| seven months ended July 31 are 33,921 
|715 square yards valued at $8,051,400 





plete statistics, have been as follows for 
the first eight months of 1928: January, | 
8,319; February, 6,439; March, 7,464; 


Research | be submitted to the National Research | April, 4,049; May, 7,960; June, 11,197;| $101.20, 
| July 8,566; August, 9,407, | 


Show Gain During July 


Specified kinds of cotton cloth im- 
ported into the United States during 
July amounted to 2,323,908 square yards 
valued at $646,802 as against 2,816,067 
square yards worth $716,677 in June, the 


| Department of Commerce stated Septem- 


ber 11. The Department’s statement is 
based on reports from the customs dis- 
tricts of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Imports through New York valued at 
$584,802 were the largest for any cus- 
toms district, according to the Depart- 
ment. 


The total imports reported for the 


as compared with 30,737,049 square yards 
worth $7,227,282 during the correspond- 
ing 1927 period. 


Higher Government Tax 
On Gasoline Asked in Peru 


Peru proposes an increase in the con- 
sumption tax on gasoline, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was cabled Septem- 
ber 11 by the Commercial Attache at 
Lima, O. C. Townsend. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

It is proposed to increase the Peruvian 
federal consumption tax on _ gasoline 
from 10 centavos to 30 centavos per gal- 
lon. (Two centavos equals 1 cent.) 


Price of Plumbing Fixtures 
At Wholesale Advances 


Standard plumbing fixtures for a six- 
room house cost $101.20 wholesale in 
August as compared with $100.09 in 
July, the Department of Commerce has 
just stated. The statement follows in 
full text: 

August wholesale prices of standard 
plumbing fixtures for a six-room house 
as collected by. the Department of Com- 
merce from reports of 12 representative 
manufacturers and wholesalers were 
as compared with $100.09 in 
July and $104.39 in August, 1927, 


and powers derived wholly from it would 
have been completely extinguished save 
{only those which became vested or ac- 
jcrued while the repealed statute was in 
|force. Ex parte McCardle, 7 Wall, 506, 
|514. Flanigan v. Sierra County, 196 U. 
S. 553, 550. Cook v. Gray, 2 Houston 
(Del.), 455, 475. 


In keeping with this general doctrine 
jthe unqualified repeal of a tax act de- 
|stroys not only the remedy for the col- 
|lection of the tax but as well the lia- 
| bility for the tax, the right to the tax— 
the tax itself. Ann. Cas. 1913 E 472, 
note. The repeal of the act of 1918 was, 
| however, not absolute. 


| Time‘ of Accrual 
(Of Levy Is Controlling 


' 

| Yet, with respect to Title IV impos- 
ing the estate tax the repeal was with- 
jout limitation or qualification other than 
by the saving clauses of section 1400(b) 
of the later act. Hence, the rights and 
liabilities of the respective parties are 
to be found and measured by these sav- 
ing clauses which read thus: 

“(b) The parts of the 
Act of 1918 which are’ repealed 
jby this Act shall (unless otherwise 
| specifically provided in this Act) remain 
in full force for the assessment and 
collection of all taxes which have ac- 
}erued under the Revenue Act of 1918 at 
{the time such parts cease to be in effect, 
and for the imposition and collection of 
all penalties or forfeitures which have 
accrued or may accrue in relation to any 
such taxes. In the case of any tax im- 
posed by any part of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 repealed by this act, if there is 
a tax imposed by this act in lieu thereof, 
the provision imposing such tax shall re- 
main in force until the corresponding 
tax under this act takes effect under the 
provisions of this act. The unexpended 
balance of any appropriation heretofore 
made and now availatle for the adminis- 
‘tration of any such part of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 shall be available for the 
administration of this act or the corre- 
sponding provision thereof.” 

Since the first sentence of the saving 
clause keeps alive the repealed parts ot 
the earlier act for the assessment and 
collection of only those estate taxes 
which had “accrued” under the earlier 


Revenue 


| 
' 
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The DURABLE 


««« for Modern Traffic 


ORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE is the 

modern street pavement. It is rugged 
and durable under the pounding of heavy 
trucks—clean and even-surfaced for the 
constant traffic of great boulevards. And 
it is economical and beautiful in residen- 
tial sections and suburban towns as well. 


A concrete street is always open and in 
service. Yet necessary patching, when a 
street must be cut through for sewers or 
other underground utilities, is done eas- 
ily and quickly—leaving no evidence 
that the surface has ever been disturbed. 


The Portland Ce 
ment Association 
is a national or. 
ganization to im- 
prove and extend 
the uses of con. 
crete, with o; 

in 32 cities. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘roposal to Extend 
Beetle Quarantine 


To Be Considered 


‘earing to Be Held on Ap- 
‘lying Regulations to Parts 
Of Massachusetts and 

Virginia. 


A public hearing to consider the ad- 
‘sability of extending the Japanese 
peetle quarantine to Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and of making its provisions 
ipplicable to infestations of certain other 
Asiatic beetles, has been scheduled by 
he .Department of Agriculture. 

It is to be held before the Plant Quar- 
ntine and Control] Administration and 
1e Federal Plant Quarantine Board in 
‘ashington, D. C., at 10 a. m., Septem- 
xy 24, Mention of the hearing was 
‘ade in the issue of September 11. The 
ill text of the Department’s statement 
llows: 

Surveys during the present summer 
ave resulted in finding considerable 
umbers of Japanese beetles at two 
»oints in Springfield, Mass., and at sev- 
ral rather widely scattered locations in 
he city of Alexandria, Va., and its sub- 
irbs. It appears necessary, therefore, 
o extend the quarantine to include these 
noints and such adjoining territory as 
may be necessary in the States 
cerned. 

Other States Involved. 


At the same time co 
1e given to the extension of the regulated 
rea in Connecticut, where specimens of 
he insect have been found at New 
laven, Hartford, and New London; 
‘elaware, where Sussex and Kent Coun- 
ies are now involved in infestations; 
ad in Pennsylvania, where similar finds 
ive been made at Lewistown, Marys- 
- ‘le, and Sayre. 

The Department, in October, 1927, fol- 

ving the public hearing held October 

1927, announced that action had been 

‘erred with respect to certain outly- 

' points of possible establishment of 

1 beetle quarantine in the States of 

i-yland, Delaware and Pennsylvania 

©'jn the District of Columbia, in order 
¥-ive those States and the District an 
i.ortunity to demonstrate the possi- 

C:y of the eradication of such, for the 

*3t part, incipient infestations. 

**he reappearance of the beetle during 

summer of 1928 at certain of the 
nts discussed at that time, necessitates 


1ewed consideration of the extension | 


the regulated area to cover those loca- 
ons as well as other apparently’ new 
ifestations in Frederick, Hagerstown, 
nd Delmar, Md. 
Other Pests Discovered. 
The Department also proposes to con- 
der the bringing under regulations 


milar to, or identical with, those re-| 


ting to the Japanese beetle, three other 
1angerous pests of Asiatic origin dis- 
sovered in parts of the same territory 

recent years. The beetles concerned 
re known to entomologists as Anomala 


tientalis Waterhouse, Aserica castanea! 


rrow (which has also been known as 
atoserica castanea and _ erroneously 
tlled Autoserica japonica), and Serica 
milis Lewis. 

The first named was found in Con- 
ecticut in 1920, and that State in co- 
peration with the Department has car- 
‘ed out active control measures which 
ave reduced the damage from it. Never- 
1eless, serious injury to lawns from its 
ork at New Haven is reported, and ad- 
‘tional specimens have been found in 
ew York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
y. From 1912 to 1917, this insect was 
«tremely destructive to sugar cane in 
awaii, but has since been brought under 


gntrol there by an introduced parasite. | 


‘The pest known as Aserica castanea 


4s discovered in 1926, and in 1927 was | 
ind to be distributed in portions of | 


‘ww York, New Jersey, and Pennsyi- 
hia. 
8 also been found in the District of 
lumbia. The larvae are most fre- 
‘ntly found injuring well kept lawns, 
{ the adults have been discovered at- 
, xing some 50 different kinds of flow- 
--and vegetables. 
3 Sugar Beets Attacked. 
-‘he third species, Serica similis, is a 
“anese pest of sugar beets and other 
Tits, several adults of which were cap- 
2d on Long Island near New York 
-y in 1927. 


All three species are destructive ag-! 


sultural pests in eastern Asia and 
pan. In the nature of the plants in- 
sted and the methods of attack, they 
semble the well-known Japanese beetle, 
it they are less likely to attract pub- 


attention as they fly at night rather} ™mountainous with gravelly soil. 


an in the daytime. 


‘heat Stocks Afloat 
«And in Store Decline 


fo: —_———- 
95:)lies of Other Domestic 


clu. ° 
meitins Also Are Estimated. 
rev —— 
ceeiestic wheat in store and afloat at 
ert] States markets at the close of 
21.veek ended September 8, 1928, 
19: i 95,566,000 bushels as compared 
pev6,442,000 bushels for the previous 
am and 69,073,000 bushels for the 
colponding week last year, 
to by the Department of Agriculture 
1 eport on commercial grain stocks 
cafre in principal United States mar- 
ta3iade public September 11. 
anc Department reported other domes- 
tins to be in store and afloat at 
col; States markets at the close of 
Stieek in the following amounts: Corn, 
of )00 bushels; oats, 17,345,000 bush. 
cel e, 1,312,000 bushels; barley, 9,142,- 
ushels; and flax, 357,000 bushels, 
1adian grain was in store in bond 
St \ited States markets in the follow- 
m mounts, according to the Depart- 
: Wheat, 2,976,000 bushels, as 
nst 3,789,000 bushels for the pre- 
s week, and 4,063,000 bushels for 
corresponding week last year; oats, 
000 bushels; rye, 14,000 bushels; bar- 
y, 174,000 bushels; and flax, 1,000 
ushels. 
United States grain, as reported by 
e Department, was in store in Canadian 
rkets as follows: Wheat, 
ihels, compared with a total of 2,546, 
) bushels for the previous week an 


con- | 


in | Other spr. wheat, 


During the last two months it| 


2,264,000/tions by the 


sy THe Unriten STates Day 
eS 


Agriculture 


| 


field statisticians, and cooperating State 
and Agricultural Colleges: 
| Per cent 
of 1927 Acres 
° 103.6 
Winter wheat . - 95.2 
| Durum wheat, 
4 States ..... 
Other spr. wheat, 
se. By veh iverese 100,2 
All Wheat. ..cccscoes O85 
{Oats ....cseeeeeeees 99.9 
Barley 
PO ce carvedveeees 95.8 
Buckwheat 
Flaxseed ......++.+. 97.4 
Rice, 5 States 
Grain sorghums§ .. 
|Sorgo for sirup ..... § 
Sugar cane (La.) 
Sugar beets 
Potatoes, white .... 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco 
Broomcorn§ 
Hops§ 
Beans, dry edible§ 
| Soy beans 
| Cowpeas se 
Velvet beans ...... 
Peanuts 
Hay, all tame ...... 95.6 
Pasture 


-. 116.6 6,147,0 


57,750,0 
41,974,0 
12,243,0 
*3,535,0 


2,331,0 
928,0 
6,905,0 
382,0 
180,0 
*629,0 
3,842,0 
856,0 





260,0 
25,6 


2.309,0 
2,410,0 


11186,0 
* 58,631,0 


Total product 


i 5-yr. av. 
| ’22-'26 


nsideration wiil | 


; Corn, DUE ahidbiswe'se 
Winter wheat, bus. 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. . 

U. S., bus.. 190 

PATE WHERE, DUE: 6.5.6:66.6060 0000 SOT 

PON DUR: (cass. c6eecites cues 1,352 
BOGIY, DUE. ccvccesesvecee’s 192 

i RAIN: sed 8606S. scare ots 63.8 

Buckwheat, bus. 

PIMEWOCE, DUBS bic sc cccceres 
Rice, 5 States, bus. ......... é 
Grain sorghums§, bus. ...... 
Sugar beets, tons 

Potatoes, white, bus. ........ 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ........ 81.1 

| Tobacco, lbs. .... secvessdoee 

|Broomcorn§s, tons 

|Hops§, lbs. . 
Beans, dry e 

Peanuts, lbs. 671 

| Hay, all tame, tons 91.0 

| For harvest. Short time average. 

| States. 

ditions during the season. };Preliminary 
| per acre. 


. 2,776 
556 
62 


re - 
+4 

s tek 

16.3 





Two Area 
For Homestead Entry 


Land in Nevada and New 
Mexico to Be Opened by 
Interior Department. 


The prospective opening of approxi- 
j}mately 23,000 and 2,900 acres, respec- 
tively, of public lands in Lander County, 
Nevada, and in Roosevelt County, New 
Mexico, to homestead and desert land 
entry was announced by the Department 
of the Interior on September 11. The 
openings are as follows: 

Nevada: Approximately 23,600 acres 
of unreserved, unappropriated lands in 
Lander County, Nevada, will be epened 
to homestead and desert land entry on 
October 9, 1928, at 9 a. m. at the U. S. 
Land Office, Carson City, Nevada, 
through the filing of the plat of survey 
of T. 25 N., R. 46 E., M. D. M. 

Qualified former service men of the 
World War and those persons claiming a 
preference right to the land superior to 
that of the soldier have 91 days from the 
opening date within which to exercise 
their preference right to the unreserved 
land. These persons may also present 
their applications during the 20-day 
period prior to October 9, 1928, and ap- 
plications thus presented will be treated 
as though simultaneously filed at 9 a. m. 
on the opening day. 

Available to Public. 

On January 8, 1929, the land remain- 
ing unentered and unreserved will be 
available for entry under any applicable 
public land law by the public generally. 
These persons may present their appli- 
cations during the 20-day period prior to 
January 8, 1929, and appiications thus 
received will be treated as though simul- 
taneously filed on date of opening to the 
general public. 

The character of the land is rolling and 
The 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


and pinion pine valuable only as fuel 
and for fence posts. The township is 
suitable for grazing purposes and sufti- 
cient water is supplied by springs to wa- 
ter all the stock that the land is capable 
of supporting as a grazing area. No 
mineral indications were noted and there 
were no settlers in the township at the 
time of survey. 

New Mexico. Approximately 2,900 
acres of unappropriated public lands in 


Roosevelt County, New Mexico, will be! 


opened to homestead and desert land en- 
try on October 1, 1928, at the U. S. Land 
Office, Santa Fe, N. M., through the fil- 
ing of the plats of survey and resurvey 


in Ts. 2S, R. 37 E., and 3 S., R. 37 E,,| 
it _was|N. M. P. M. 


Potash Reserved. 

The lands in both townships are in- 
cluded in a potash reserve and will be 
subject to entry only with a reserva- 
tion of potash in accordance with the 
requirements of the act of July 17, 1914 
(38 Stat. 509). 

Qualified former service men of the 
World War and those persons claiming 
a preference right to the land superior 
to that of the soldier have 92 days from 
the opening date within which to exer- 
cise their preference right to the un- 
appropriated lands. These persons may 
present their applications at any time 
during the 20-day period prior to Octo- 
ber 1, and applications so presented will 
be treated as though simultaneously 
filed at 9 a. m. on the opening date. 

On January 2, 1929, the land remain- 
ing unappropriated will be available for! 
entry under any applicable public land: 
law by the public generally. Applica- 


81,000 bushels for the corresponding|eral disposition and will be treated as 
‘iod last year; corn, 341,000 bushels;| though filed simultaneously, at 9 a. m, 


‘s, 1,816,000 bushels; rye, 410,000 bush- 
; and barley, 1,581,000 bushels. 


‘ 


it 


January 2, 1929. 
Th land consists of a large wet bog 


September Crop Report 


Acreage, 1928, 


102,380,000 
*36,125,000 


15,478,000 


840,000 


1,850,100 


1,735,000 


Harvested 


9 


1,184 


1 


106.5 


ak 
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Corn 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
on September 10 issued the following forecasts and estimates as of September 
1, for the United States, from reports and data furnished by crop correspondents, 


Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture 


Condition. 
Sept.1, Sept.1, Aug.1, Sept. 1, 
10-yr.av. 1927 1928 1928 
Per cent Percent Percent Per cent 
76.6 69.7 83.3 78.4 
00 +74.6 81.8 


82.1 83.8 


$70.1 $82. 81.8 82.1 
00 ° 
(00 
00 


00 


84.8 
86.5 


~I-), 
a3: 
~~ >) 
~ > 
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3 
9 


eT 


84,2 
83.3 
85.2 
84.3 
74.3 
79.0 
89.6 
85.8 
79.9 
74.6 
80.0 
92.5 
, 16.2 
83.4 
76.9 
79.0 
79.5 
81.7 
85.6 


83.1 
84.6 
84.5 
82.5 
75.7 
78.0 
87.2 
77.8 
80.0 
76.5 
73.5 
94.5 
70.8 
82.2 
78.7 
78.0 
78.6 
91.0 
84.2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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00 
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millions. 
**Indicated 
by condition 
Sept. 1, 
1928 


ion in 
Yield per acre. 
Harvested **Ind. by 
5-yr. av. 
22-'26 


Sept. 1, 
1928 
28.6 

**16.0 
13.8 
15.4 
15.6 
34.6 
28.3 

*12.2 
18.5 
8.3 
39.6 
19.2 
10.1 
121.5 
95.3 


€ 


1927 1927 
2,931 
**579 

85 
238 
901 

1,454 
346 


28.1 
14.6 
14.4 
15.7 
14.9 
28.2 
28.0 
15.9 
19.5 

9.1 
40.9 
20.4 
10.8 

115.7 
100.9 
768 
8 $334 
1,211 
10.4 


74 
553 
76 
243 
873 
25.2 
13.6 
18.6 
8.0 
38.9 
18.1 
710.3 
111.5 
92.2 
769 
§§312 
1,309 
41.2 
686 715 
1.52 1.74 
§Principal producing 


264 
58.8 
16.0 
26.6 
40.1 
138 
7.75 
407 
93.9 
211 
(39.6 
29.8 
16.9 
807 


od. 
13 
6.38 
467 
81.6 
1,372 
$445.9 
32.4 
15.8 
849 
87.9 
tAll spring wheat. 


q 


§§353 
1,266 


€ 


716 


**Indicated yield and production increase or decrease with changing con- 


estimate. {Thousands of tons. §§Pounds 
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Report on Fruit. 


Total production in millions: Har- 
vested, five-year average, 1922-26; Col. 
A; 1927, Col. B; indicated by condition 
on September 1, 1928; * Col. C 
Apples: A 
Total crop, bus ..... 199 
Com’! crop. bbls. - 33.7 
Peaches: 

Total crop, bus. .... 
Pears: 

Total crop is 
Grapes, tons §2.09 
a. | ee 737.08 22.1 

Condition: Col. A, 10-year average; 
Col. B, September 1, 1927; Col. C, Au- 
gust 1, 1928; Col. D, September 1, 1928: 

Apples: A B Cc D 
Total crop, bus. 57.3 40.7 59.4 60.2 
Com’! crop, bbls. {60.5 43.6 62.0 
Peaches: 

Total crop, bus. $62.1 
Pears: 

Total crop 

Grapes, tons.... 79.6 93.2 83.3 
Pecans, lbs. .... 49.6 55.1 55.7 

Florida and California: 

Almonds, Calif. $69.9 {68.0 $70.0 $71.0 
Apricots, Calif. . {76.1 {77.0 $56.0 $57.0 
Avacodes, Fla . .... 41.0 66.0 55.0 
Figs, Calif. ... $89.2 {88.0 {72.0 $64.0 
Grapefruit, Fla. 81.5 61.0 79.0 71.0 
Grapes, Calif.: 
Wine grapes ... $84.9 {87.0 494.0 {86.0 
Raisin grapes . $82.3 {84.0 497.0 484.0 
Table grapes .. $80.5 {81.0 $91.0 $81.0 
All grapes $82.4 $84.0 195.0 $84.0 
Lemons, Calif. . ¢78.0 {65.0 {88.0 +86.0 
Lima beans, ” $71.5 {81.0 {84.0 $82.0 
Limes, Fla. .... 78.2 45.0 78.0 60.0 
Olives, Calif. .. {62.1 {77.0 $67.0 {67.9 


Oranges, Calif.: 
Navels «+. $67.0 $93.0 $93.0 
Valencias & Misc. .... {67.0 {93.0 493.0 
All oranges ... £75.9 467.0 {93.0 $93.0 
Oranges, Fla. 86.3 67.0 84.0 80.0 
Satsuma orng’s, ” .... 56.0 61.0 64.0 
Tangerines, Fla. . .... 61.0 82.0 179.0 
Plums, Calif. .. £79.2 {64.0 482.0 180.0 
Prunes, ” .. $74.3 {86.0 $74.0 74.0 
Walnuts, - $85.6$104.0 {67.0 $67.0 

“Indicated production increases or de- 
creases with changing conditions during 
the season. {Short time average. {Per 


B 
123 
25.9 


Cc 
179 
33,1 


66.5 


22.8 
§2.63 


45.5 


18.1 
§2.46 


47.9 70.7 


66.6 


Th. 
53.7 68.5 
80.8 
42.1 
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| Demand Increases in Japan 
For American Leaf Tobacco 


| Cigarettes manufactured from both 
domestic and imported flue-cured leaf of 
American types are growing in popular- 
ity in Japan, it was announced by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
{partment of Agriculture, in a statement 
based upon a report from the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner in the Orient, Paul 0, 
Nyhus, on Japanese cigarette consump- 
tion. Consumption of “American Yel- 
low Leaf” cigarettes, it was stated, in- 
creased from 4,875,000,000 in 1924 to 
9,184,000,000 in 1928. The full text of 
the statement follows: 


Cigarettes manufactured from both 
domestic and imported flue-cured leaf of 
American types are growing in popular- 
ity in Japan. Although the domestic 
' production of flue cured is growing and 
'forms at present the most important 
part of the total Japanese supply of this 
tobacco, imports from the United States 
also show an increase. The tendency of 
increased consumptzon of these cigarettes 
has been evident for some years, but the 
1928 records of the Imperial Tobacco 
Monopoly of Japan show another mate- 
rial increase in the consumption of what 
it terms “American Yellow Leaf” cigar- 
ettes, made from flue-cured American 
leaf. For the year ending March 31, 
1924, the consumption of this group of 
cigarettes was 4,875,000,000 and in 1928 
it reached 9,184.000,000. 





general public may be filed|covered with about two feet of water|tain industrial drawbacks. 


-| during the 20-day period prior to the|for the greater portion of each year. A| October 2 and 3: Revision of tarifi | 
d;date when the land is opened to gen- 


thin white coating of alkali covers the 
surface of the bog. Beneath the surface 
is an unknown depth of black soil said 
to be rich in potash. The area eurvered| 
is entirely devoid of vegetation. 


| World Production 


1.50 | 


62.5 | 


cent of a full crop. §Estimate of total | ; 
timber upon the land consists of juniper | production for fresh fruit, juice, and|Sugar Export Corporation. 


| And Expori Activity 
| In Corn Is Surveyed 


Crop Yield of United States 
And Three Countries of 
Europe Increases 8.2 
Per Cent. 


| 

ee | 
The combined corn production of the | 
United States and three European coun- 
tries is 3,111,171,000 bushels, or 8.2 per | 
cent above that for 1927, according to a| 
istatement just made public by the Bu- | 


reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- | 


| 
| 





ment of Agricuiture, on worid conditions | 
in that commodity. The full text of the 
statement follows: i 


The combined 1928 corn production of | 
the United States and three European 
countries is 3,111,171,000 bushels, or 8.2 
per cent above that of last year. 


Effects of Draught. 

The first estimate for Czechoslovakia 
is 7,992,000 bushels, which is 32 per] 
cent below that of last year, and the| 
smallest crop since 1919. This crop and 
that of Hungary show the effect of the! 
severe drought in the Central European | 
countries. 

The 12 countries which have so far re- 
ported corn acreage in 1928, which last | 
year planted 77 per cent of the North- 
ern Hemisphere total, shows an area of | 


! 
| 


almost 120,000,000 acres, or 3.7 per cent | 
above that of iast year. 

In Denmark the market for corn was 
dull during the latter part of August, 
|according to trade reports. The decline 
in prices for immediate delivery was 
especially noticeable, but quotations were 
also lower for future delivery. 


The official estimate of the amount of | 
Argentina corn from the 1927-28 har- 
vest still available for export after Au- | 
gust 3 was 145,661,000 bushels. The full 
exportable crop was estimated at 236,- 
207,000 bushels, of which 90,546,000 
bushels had already been shipped up to 
August 3. 


American Exports Reduced. 


Total net exports of corn from the 
!United States, the Danubian countries, 
{Argentina, and the Union of South Africa 
from November 1 to the latest dates 
available have amounted to 259,038,000 
bushels, a decrease of 14 per cent from 
those for the corresponding periods of 
the proceding year. 

The export from the United States 
was comparatively small, being only 
209,000 busheis. Exports from Argentina 
have been falling off slightly, amounting 
to only 6,300,000 bushels compared with 
9,205,600 bushels for the week of August 
25 and 7,785,000 bushels for the week of 
August 18, ' 


| The spread between the United States 
'and the Argentina corn prices gradu- 
ally decreased during the last week in 
August, being about 16% cents on Au- 
gust 31 against 26 1-3 cents on the same 
date last year. On August 31 the price 
of Argentine corn for early delivery as 
cabled from Buenos Aires had gradu- 
ally increased to almost 85 cents per 
bushel, while on the same day the price 
of No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago had de- 
clined from $1.04 a few days earlier to 
about $1.01%4. 





Restriction on Sugar | 


| Discontinued by Cuba’ 


Remainder of 1927-28 Crop| 
May Be Sold to Any Country. 


The official Cuban cancellation of the 
| restrictive measure regarding allotment 
and sale of the balance of the 1927-28 
sugar crop permits sugar centrals in 
Cuba to sell the remainder to any coun- 
try, according to a statement made pub- 


lic by the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. | 

This action was attributed to lack of | 
demand for Cuban sugar on the New} 
York market, while inquiries for addi- | 
tional sugar were being received from 
European consumers. The statement fol- | 
lows in full text: 


Cuba has officially cancelled the re- 
strictive measure in regard to the al-| 
|lotment and sale of the balance of the | 
1927-28 sugar crop, according to a trade 
paper. This permits the Cuban sugar 
jeentrals to sell the remainder of the | 
1927-28 crop, originally allotted to the | 
United States, to any country in the ; 
world, the only provision being that sales 
‘to countries other than the United 
States continue to be made through the | 
It will be | 
remembered that the original decree pro- 
vided for a definite amount of sugar to 
ibe allotted to the United States, the bal- 
ance, after deducting enough to cover 
domestic consumption and a reserve of 
224,000 short tons, was to be left in the 
hands of the Export Corporation for sale 
to countries other than the United 
States. Since the original decree, addi- 
tional allotments have been made to 
|countries other than the United States. 
The reserve of 224,000 short tons was | 
first taken up, followed by an additional 
allotment deducted from the United 
States quota. 
The Nationaf Sugar Defense Commis- 
sion of Cuba states that the present 
action was taken owing to a lack of de- | 
| mand for Cuban sugar on the New York | 
market, while inquiries for additional 

| 


' 
{ 


| 
‘ 
| 


sugar were being received from European 
consumers. 


'Canadian Advisory Board 
To Hold Tariff Hearings | 


| 
| 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
consideration of aplications for tariff | 
ichanges affecting the following products: | 

September 25 and 26: removal of duty | 
on cement, 
September 27 and 28: Imposition of a 
duty on coke and anthracite screenings, 
and the abolition of the present rebate 
on coal imported for manufacturing coke 
used in melting metals and in by-products | 
ovens. Also the removal of the duty on 


bituminous coal, and the abolition of cer- | 
} 


items 1007 and 1008 so as to except cer- | 
tain kinds of dutiable steel from draw- 
back of duty now allowed under those 
items; and an increase in the duty on 
steel angles, beams, and channels. 


i nves 


; cantaloupes, 


| seasons of the year when there is no or 


| pete only indirectly, if at all, with like 
‘or similar domestic vegetables. 


| ported vegetables reported by the De- 


| of the vegetable producers, 
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Public Lands 


tigations of Farm Commodities 
By Tariff Commission Are Reviewed | 


Studies of Export Competitic: to Be Hurried to Comple- 
tion, Says Commissioner Brossard. 


[Continued fr 


make are limited to the things I know 
about your industries. 

Vegetable production in this country 
has greatly increased in the past 10 
years to feed our Increased population 
and to supply the growing demand for 
fresh and canned vegetables in the| 
American diet. | 

The acreage in asparagus has _ in- 
creased from 26,459 in 1918 to 90,100 
in 1927; snap beans, from 31,618 to 112,- 
310; cabbage, from 92,715 to 138,370; 
from 39,650 to 107,280; 
cauliflower, from 9,972 to 17,340; celery, 
from 14,750 to 25,320; cucumbers, from} 
63,005 to 100,460; lettuce, from 15,350) 
to 122,310; onions, from 64,715 to ze,020; | 
green peas, from 127,611 to 217,910; pep- 
pers, from less than 7,000 to 14,600; early 
potatoes, from 258,650 to 328,900; spin- 
ach, from less than 15,000 to 50,410; 
strawberries; from 83,820 to 188,130; 
tomatoes, from 351,252 to 387,280; and 
watermelons, from 67,745 to 180,910. 


Increased Imports 
Of Farm Products 


In addition, the demand for vegetables 
in the United States has been supplied| 
by increased imports from foreign coun- 
tries. Some of these imported vegetables 
are shipped to the United States during! 


insufficient domestic production and com- 


Others 
come in and are marketed in direct com- 
petition with the domestic vegetables of 
like kind and quality. 

The carlot shipments of certain im- 


partment of Agriculture for 1927 are: 
Beans, 7; cantaloupes, 32; cauliflower, 
1; celery, 210; cucumbers, 66; egg plant, 
358; lettuce, 3; green peas, 929; peppers, 
994; strawberries, 4; tomatoes, 6,134; 
melons, 52; and mixed vegetables, 301. 
In 1927 there were. imported over 5,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes, 1,435,562! 
bushels of dried beans, 2,115,681 bushels 
of onions. 
_ Our international trade in vegetables | 
is increasing and the tariff problem is] 
becoming increasingly important. 
When the Tariff Act of 1922 was being 
considered by Congress, representatives | 


the Con- 





gressmen from the vegetable-growing 
areas, and the Senators from the States 
growing important supplies of the com- 
mercial crop of vegetables saw the dan- 
ger of competition in the domestic mar- 
kets with imports of certain foreign veg- 
etables, and insisted on having inserted 
in the Act what seemed to them to be 
substantial rates of duty to be collected 
on imports of such vegetables. Some 
that were on the free list in the Act of 
1913 were placed on the dutiable list 
and on others the rates of duty were 
increased in the Act of 1922. 


Investigations Undertaken 
Of Costs of Production 


The imports of a number of vege- 
tables, such as onions, peppers, potatoes, 


; terested parties. 
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and tomatoes, are increasing and have 
caused considerable anxiety among do- 
mestic producers. The domestic pro- 
ducers, meeting the imported products 
in competition, have appealed to the 
Tariff Commission for investigations and 
and reports on the costs of production 
of these vegetables in the United States 
and in foreign countries, in order that 
the President may exercise the authority 
vested in him by the Tariff Act of 1922, 
and increase the tariff on these imported 
farm products and thus afford greater 
protection to the domestic vegetable pro- 
ducers in the domestic market. 

The Commission has undertaken these 
investigations under Section 315 and 
they are in various stages of progress. 

Data on the costs of production of 
onions have been obtained by the Com- 
mission for the domestic crop and for the 
onions grown in Spain and Egypt. A 
preliminary statement of information 


| has been published and furnished to in- 


terested parties on opportunity to pro- 


| duce evidence and to be heard on the 


subject. Briefs have been filed by in- 
The experts of the 
Commission have prepared a report to 
the Commission on the subject. 

The Commission will now proceed at 
the earliest opportunity to make a re- | 
port to the President of the facts ascer- 
tained in the Investigation. The Presi- 
dent may, under the law, increase or de- 
crease the tariff rate by 50 per cent, | 
if he finds such change necessary to | 
equalize the difference in the costs of | 
production of onions in the United States 
and in the principal competing country. | 


Tomato Production 
In Mexico Studied 


Cost data in the United States and | 
Mexico, the principal competing coun- | 
try, have been secured in the tomato 
investigation. A preliminary statement | 
of information has been submitted to 
interested parties. 

A public hearing has been held for | 
the purpose of affording all interested | 
parties an opportunity to produce evi- 
dence and to be heard on the tariff and 
the cost of production of tomatoes. Briefs 
have been filed by interested parties. 

The experts of the Commission are | 
now preparing a draft of a final report | 
to the Commission on the tomato costs 
of production. When the Commission re- 
ceives the report of the experts it will, 
from the material presented, prepare the | 
report to the President. 

The President is authorized to change 
the duty, within the limit of 50 per cent 
of the present rate, to equalize the dif- 
ference in the costs of production of to- 
matoes in the United States and the 
principal competing country. ' 

The investigation of canned tomatoes 
has progressed to the stage of the pub- 





lic hearing, which is scheduled to be held 
in Washington, D. C., at the offices of 
the Tariff Commission, on September 
18, 1928. 

The field work in the investigations 





of the costs of production of potatoes, 
and of peppers is under way, the former 
in Canada and in the New England and 
North Atlantic States, and the latter in 
Cuba and Mexico and in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. These’ investigations will be 
pushed to completion by the Commission 
as rapidly as practicable. 

The Tariff Commission is a fact find- 
ing body which under the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff law makes investi- 
gations to assist the President to find 
the facts about the costs of production 
of the various products on the dutiable 
list. When such investigations are re- 
quested and warranted and are in the 
interest of the public, if funds are avail- 
able, the Commission will undertake to 
make the studies and report the facts 
to the President. 


Thorough Studies 
Of Costs Assured 


When such investigations are under- 
taken by the Commission, irrespective 
of whether the results indicate an .in- 
crease or a decrease in the tariff rates, 
the facts are reported tc the President 
for whatever action he may find war- 
ranted. The Commission of six mem- 
bers, is a bi-partisan body not more than 
three members being of any one political 
party. 

At the present time the Commission 
membership consists of three regular and 
well known Republicans and three reg- 
ular and well known Democrats, With 
a commission thus constituted, the peo- 
ple may be assured that all the pertinent 
facts will be reported, whether they in- 
dicate an increase or a decrease in the 
duty. 
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At MAIL 


Your use of the AIR 
MAIL will save many 
hours, even days, in the 
transmission of impor- 
tant mail. 
At the new postage rate of 
5c for the FIRST Ounce 
and 100 for each ADDI- 
TIONAL Ounce AIR MAIL 
affords the quickest means 
of written communication 
on record. 
Be sure to mark the envelope 
or package “AIR MAIL” 
pal this nation-wide service 
will take it to its destination 
at a speed of 100 miles per 
hour. 
Air Mail reaches 
U.S. 


every post 
office in the U. S. 


4 NATIONAL 
AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 


RWet < NAT we 


Rate 


for the 
Pizst Ounce 


10¢ FOR EACH ADDITIONAL OUNCE | 


n auditor for 


every account 


What would it mean to you to know that every savings account in 
your bank was audited by the one person best qualified to catch an 


error? 


That is exactly what happens when the National Posting Machine 
is installed. The depositor looks at his record in the pass-book. 
If he deposited $75 he is going to make certain that $75 is entered. 


He audits his own book on every deposit or withdrawal. 


And in 


doing so he audits the bank’s record just as surely as if he came 
into the cage and put a personal O. K. on the ledger card. 


The pass-book record, the ledger card record and the audit strip 
record are ALL made at the same operation and are ALL exactly 


the same. 
auditor. 


Proving one proves all. 


And every depositor is your 


Our nearest representative or our Bank Division at Dayton will be 
glad to give details of the use of this machine in other banks and its 
application to yours. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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~ Express Refrigerator Service by Rail 
Hurry Be 


Advocated 


to 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Express 
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Tourist Fares 


Dismissal of Baltimore Complaint Proposed |Rates for Tourists 


On Interior Traffic: Reshipped to Pacific 


Examiner Recommends Finding That I. C. C. Does Not 


To San Diego Upheld 


mc Commission 


ed 
. 


>- 
| which can be brought about by the 
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Have Jurisdictior Over Rates. In Examiner s Report 
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Provision of Cars 
By Carriers Urged 
Report to I, C. C. Says Respon- 


sibility Cannot Be Imposed 
Upon Express Companies. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Act, relating to car service, does not 


“*! apply to express companies. 


The proposed report in Docket No. 
18187, made public September 11 follows 
in full text: ‘ , 

By order dated April 12, 1926, as 
amended, the Commission entered upon 
an investigation into and concerning the 
question of: : 

1. The reasonableness, justness, and 
adequacy of the present freight service 


inauguration of carload express service 
in refrigerator cars. 
Throughout the producing areas here } 
considered the strawberry crop is now | 
largely regarded as the money crop. The 
failure of the industry. to grow and ex- 
pand to the same extent as in other 
localities is attributed to the length of 
time berries are in trensit owing to the 
| inadequate transportation facilities. _ 
| The growers assert that the question, 
of service in the transportation of straw- 
berries is of the utmost importance and 
that on it depends in large measure the | 
future of the industry. They claim that | 
| the time consumed in getting strawber- 
ries from the producer to the consumer | 
controls production; tre area of distribu- 
| tion; and the price received by the 
grower. 
| There are two strawberry producing 
| sections in Florida, one in the northern 


| 
' 


> 
| 
| 


Improved Facilities 
Required by Industry 


Expansion of Business of 
Southern Shippers in Eastern 
Territory Involved in Case. 


along the main line of the Louisville & 
Nashville, hereinafter called the L. & N., 
between Atmore and Cullman, a distance 
of about 200 miles. There are two main 
producing sections. The southern sec- 


Evergreen, Castleberry, Brewton, and 
Atmore, which are jocated 51, 66, 70, 
76, 91, 106 and 136 miles, respectively, 
south of Montgomery. Thorsby, a point 
midway between Montgomery and Bir- 


. Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 11 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No, 20866. Indiana Bituminous Coal Op- 
erators’ Association v. Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad et al Cross-complaint of de- 
ifendant, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way. Prays that upon establishment of 
joint through rates on coal from Indiana 
mines located on its railroad to Burlington, 
Iowa, an order be entered prescribing just, 
jreasonable and equitable divisions to be 
| maid to defendant, Chicago & Eastern 
| Illinois. 

} No, 21208, Sub 1. Wichita 
;Chamber of Commerce et al. v. 


(Kans.) 
Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Re- 


j tion includes Bolling, Garland, Owassa, | quest Commission to order establishment of 


reasonable class and commodity rates on 
‘traffic between Hutchinson and Wichita, 
'Kans., on the one hand and Missouri points 
‘on the other; and on traffic from and to 
j Central Freight Association Territory, 
Trunk Line Association territory, New 


on strawberries, in carloads, from points} part of the State, the other in the south- | 
in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, | ern part. The principal shipping points | 
South Carolina, Alabama and Virginia, in the northern section, which is about 
and on dewberries from points in North! 40 miles southwest of Jacksonville, are 


mingham, also produces strawberries and) England Freight Association territory, and 
for convenience will be considered as in Southern Freight Association — territory. 
the southern section. Cullman and Complainants allege that present rates are 
Hanceville, 52 and 42 miles, respectively, | unduly preferential of Kansas City and St. 
north of Birmingham, comprise the , J°SePh, Mo. 


Carolina and South Carolina, to desti- 
nations in official classification territory. 

2. The necessity, if any, for establish- 
ment of express carload service on 
strawberries and dewberries from and 
to such points, all with a view to estab- 
lishing such just, reasonable, and ade- 
quate service, either freight or express, 
as may by the record be warranted, and 

3. Requiring the express companies or 
the railroads to provide themselves with 
and furnish refrigerator cars properly 
equipped for use in express service, if 
that service is found to be necessary and 
warranted by the record. 


Two Express Companies 
Made Parties in Complaint 


The American Railway Express Com- 
pany, herein referred to as the express 
company, the Southeastern Express 
Company, and the carriers participating 
in the transportation were made parties 
respondent. 

No shippers appeared from the pro- 
ducing areas in Virginia and Georgia, 
and the carriers submitted but little evi- 
dence respecting shipments from these 
States. Likewise the record contains no 


reference to any movement of straw-! 


berries from South Carolina. 

There is therefore no basis for a find- 
ing with respect to the adequacy of the 
present service on strawberries from 
such points. There is but little produc- 
tion of dewberries in South Carolina, 
but as the conditions in South Carolina 
are substantially the same as in North 
Carolina, the subsequent discussion 
herein will be with respect to both States. 

In Transportation of Strawberries by 
Express, 81 I. C. C. 634, decided July 31, 
1923, hereinafter referred to as the pre- 
vious case, substantially the same ques- 
tion was considered with respect to the 
transportation of strawberries from 
Florida and North Carolina to northern 
destinations, It was there found that 
the freight service from Florida was in- 
adequate in so far as the time in transit 
Was concerned. and that the scheduies 
should be materially shortened and de- 
lays en route reduced, thereby accom- 
plishing earlier deliveries. 

The Chadbourn, N. C., shippers asked 
a suspension of the proceeding in so far 
as it concerned their interest. To afford 
the carriers an opportunity to work out 
an improved schedule for the establish- 
ment of satisfactory freight service from 
Florida no order was entered, but the 
carriers were expected to submit a plan 
within 60 days covering the establish- 
ment of such improved service. 
Shipments Handled 
On Improved Schedule 

On October 23, 1923, the carriers sub- 
mitted a plan which, without changing 
the hours ror loading in the producing 
territory, either in south or north Flor- 
ida, provided for the scheduling of trains 
handling strawberries in carloads so as 
to arrive at Richmond, Va., four hours 
earlier than theretofore. The Richmond. 
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| Starke and Lawtey on the Seaboard Air 
Line, hereinafter called the Seaboard. 
The shipments from other points in this 
vicinity are negligible 2 

The shipping season usually begins 
| about the last of February and continues | 
through April, although the last car dur- 
| ing 1927 was shipped on April 21. 

The southern section is about 145 
miles farther south. Its principal ship- 
ping points are Plant City, served by 
the Seaboard and the Atlantic Coast 
Line, hereinafter called the Coast Line, 
'and Dover, Galloway, Kathleen, Lake- 
| land, Mulberry, Seffner, and Bowling 
Green, served by the Coast Line. 

} Here the shipping season generaliy 
begins in December and_ continues 
through March. The last car during the 
1926-1927 season was shipped on March 
31, 1927. 

Shipping seasons vary from year to 
year, dependent upon weather conditions. 
The express company serves both sec- 
\ tions. 


Four Shipping Methods 


| Available from Florida 

Four methods of shipment are avail- 
able from Florida: 

1. By express in crates, unrefrigerated, 
a service used only for shipping to near- 
by points. This is commonly referred to 
as “open express.” 

2. By express in portable refrigerator 
boxes, termed “pony refrigerators.” The 
boxes, of three sizes with capacities of | 
32, 64, or 80 quarts, are handled in ex- 
press service with other express traffic | 
in pasenger trains. The 80-quart box is 
generally used. The boxes are owned by | 
others than the carrier and are equipped 
with pans to carry ice, which is supplied 
iby the owner of the boxes. They are not 
!yeiced in transit but are heavily iced at 
the initial point. The owners are local 

parties who rent the boxes to shippers 
at a cost of from four to five cents per 
quart, which includes refrigeration and 
the return of the empty box. 

The express company charges 70 cents 
| for the return of each box, irrespective of 
distance. The 80-quart box, loaded, 
weighs approximately 500 pounds and is 
shipped at an estimated weight of 250 
pounds. Second-cless rates, which .are 
75 per cent of first-class, apply. These 
amount to 11, and 10.18 cents per quart 
from Plant City and Starke, respectively, 
ito New York, and do not include the 
rental of the boxes. The service is de-: 
sirable to reach small markets and also 
‘early in the season when berries are 
not available in sufficient quantities to 
make up a carload. Although this serv- | 
ice affords a wide market distribution | 
much desired by some of the Florida 
shippers, it is asserted by others to be 
very expensive and inadequate when the | 
season become advanced. Shipments by 
this method make third-morning market | 
at New York. In 1927 over 50 per cent 
of the Florida strawberries were shipped 
in “pony refrigerators.” 

3. By freight in pony refrigerators, 
Only a few rates are published covering 
this character of service, and it is not 
used. 


i 


| quart 


northern section. ae 


Grown in Alabama 
Along Main Line 


Shipments from points in Alabama on 
the L. & N. generally move via the line 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, from which point 
they are reconsigned or moved to various 
destinations. 

The Alabama shippers use the freight 
refrigerator car to move their product. 
The carload minimum is 17,000 pounds, 
equivalent to approxiately 447 24-quart 
crates, but the growers contend that it 
is not safe to load to that minimum as 
the top tiers do not carry safely. While 
the number of crates loaded varies at 
different points, the southern section and 
Guntersville load an average of 315 24- 
crates and the northern 
averages 350 24-quart crates per car. 


In order to expedite the movement of | 


strawberries the L. & N. operates a 
strawberry special, run in one or more 


sections, from the Castleberry section. 
This train handles the majority of straw- 


berries from Alabama. Its schedule time 
is 37 hours and 59 minutes from Castie- 
herry to Cincinnati, which is at least nine 
hours faster than any other freight train 
of the L. & N. The fast time is made 
possible by reducing tonnage and giving 
preference in road movement and through 
yards and terminals. Berries from Cull- 
man and Hanceville are handled in the 


regular trains on account of lack of suf- | 


ficient volume to justify special service. 
Schedule Prepared 
To Shorten Present Time 

Under the schedule maintained by the 
L. & N. in 1926 a carload of strawberries 
leaving Atmore on Monday at 6:30 p. m. 


would arrive in Cincinnati at 3 p. m. on 
Wednesday. Under the tentative sched- 


ule prepared by that carrier for opera- | 


tion of express refrigerators in passenger 


trains a car leaving Atmore on Monday ! 
at 8:30 p. m. would arrive in Cincinnati } 


on Wednesday at 2:35 a. m. This sched- 
ule would shorten the present time in 
transportation frem Alabama points to 
such points as Buffalo, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, and Boston from 12 to 24 hours. 


Guntersville, on a branch line of the 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ex-! 


tending from Decherd, Tenn., to Gads- 
den, Ala., also produces strawberries, as 
do Sparkman, Kearns, Scottsboro, and 
York, Ala., points on the Southern. From 


Guntersville berries are moved over the |! 


Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, 
generally by passenger train, to Attalla, 
Ala., and there delivered to the Southern. 
By moving over this route instead of its 
own line through Nashville, that car- 
rier is short-hauled 138 miles. A special 
train in run to Attalla for five or more 
cars. The average time of delivery from 
Guntersville to Attalla is 1 hour and 30 
minutes, 


The following statement shows the 
commercial acreage devoted to straw- 
ries in the principal producing States; 


section , 


21285. Quinto Ranch Company of 
San Francisco v. Southern Pacitic Com- 
} pany et al. Seeks reasonable rates on live 
stock from points on the lines of the South- 
fern Pacific in Arizona to points on the 
lines of the Western Pacific Railroad in 
California. Claims reparation of $425. 

Np. 21286. American Crate & Basket 
|} Company of Denver, Colo., v. Missouri Pa- 
| cific Railroad et al. Asks Commission to 
i prescribe reasonable rates on gum wood 
jor basket material from ‘Texas and 
Arkansas points to Grand Junction, Colo. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 21287. W. J. Bailey Company of 
San Diego et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Claim reparation 
on plaster from Arden, Nev., to San Diego, 
Calif. 

No, 21288. Superior Zine Corporation of 
Bristol, Pa. Vv. Pennsylvania Railroad et 
al. Seeks reasonable rates and reparation 
fon zine byproducts from various points in 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Georgia, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Virginia, Maryland and 
Massachusetts to points in Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and New 
Jersey; and on zine spelter from Bristol, 
Pa., Bridgeport, Conn., and Bayonne, N. J., 
to points in Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

No, 21289. Reynolds, Ine., of Winston- 

Salem, N, C., v. Southeastern Express Com- 
|pany et al. Claims refund of overcharge 
jen eattle shipped from Winston-Salem to 
| Trenton, N. J. 
; No, 21290. J. G. McDonald Chocolate 
Company of Salt Lake City v. Baltimore 
|& Ohio Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
of $390.24 on three cars of candy from Salt 
Lake City to New York City. 

No, 21291. Mystic Iron Works of Everett, 
Mass., v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
| ford Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on pig iron from Everett to destinations 

in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
| necticut, Maine, New Humpshire and Ver- 
;mont. Claims reparation, 

No. 21292. Brown Paper Mill Company, 
Ine., of Monroe, La., v. Inland Waterways 
Corporation et al. Claims reparation of 
$175.21 on various shipments of sulphate 
of alumina from St. Louis, Mo., to West 
Monroe, Iowa. 

No. 21293. M. Tl. Haym of Atlanta, Ga., 
vy. Canadian National Railway et al. 
Claims reparation of $73.60 on shipment of 
hay from Marieville, Quebec, to Atlanta 
/reconsigned to Bowden, Ga. 

No. 21294. Thomas 8S. Smith & Company 
of Chicago et al. v. Chicago & Alton Rail- 
jroad et al. Ask Commission to require 
| establishment of reasonable rates on sweet 
| potatoes from points in Kentucky and 
,; Tennessee to Chicago and points taking 
‘the same rates. Claim reparation of 
$50,000. 

No, 21295. Northern Field Seed Com- 
pany ot Minneapolis v. Great Northern 
‘Railway. Claims reparation of $208.77 on 
‘two cars of grass seed from Roseau to 
; Winona, Minn, 

No, 21296. Advance Fuel Company of 
| Chicago v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

Requests proper application in future of 

national cur demurrage rules and charges 
Jon coal from interstate points to Chicago. 

Claims reparation of $506 on eight cars 

from West Virginia points of origin. 

No. 21298. Atlantic Mills, Inec., of Stott- 
‘ville, N. Y., v. Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
| bituminous coal from Pennsylvania and 
jother States to Stottville. Claims repara- 
| tion. 

No, 21299. Premier Malt Products Com- 
; pany of Peoria Heights, Il. v. Chicago & 
Alton Rairead et al. Claims reparation 
on charges for switching to and from 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on September 11 made public a 
proposed report by Examiner E. P. 
Hurley, recommending that the Com- 
mission dismiss a complaint filed by 
the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce and the mayor and city council 
of Baltimore, alleging undue discrimi- 
nation against Baltimore and in favor 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
on traffic from points in the interior 
and reshipped at the ports to the Pa- 
cifle coast. 

The Examiner recommends a finding 
that the Commission does not have 
jurisdiction over the rates, practices, 
rules and regulations of the water car- 
riers handling this traffic, which is re- 
shipped at the ports on new bills of 
lading after reaching the ports by rail. | 

The full text of the proposed report, | 
in No. 20806, Baltimore Association | 
of Commerce, et ai v. American-Ha-/} 
waiian Steamship Company et al., fol- 
lows: , 


Agreements Alleged 
To Be Discriminatory 


Complainants are the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, a corporation en- 
gaged in the promotion of the commer- | 
citl interests of the city and port of Bal- 
timore, and the Mayor and City Council 
of Baltimore, a municipal corporation 
and a duly cgnstituted agency of the | 
State of Maryland. By complaint filed | 
November 7, 1927, they alleged that cer- 
tain conference agreements between wa- 
ter carriers hereinafter named with re-| 
spect to freight traffic originating in in- | 
terior United States and Canada and re-! 





° wal | load minimum weight of the rail or other! tyj . s oak: r 
“ by th d ndan rater ca rs ‘trip summer excursion ket from N 
ceived by the defe t water a connecting carriers should govern the ap- | : Seket ‘fr 


at the principal north Atlantic ports of | 
the United States from common carriers 
by railroad for transshipment by water } 
to Pacific Coast ports results in rates, | 
practices, rules and regulations which | 
accord to the ports of New York, Phila- | 
delphia and Boston unlawful and unrea- 
sonable advantages, preferences and dis- | 
criminations and subject the port of Bal-| 
timore to unjust, unlawful and unrea-{ 
sonable prejudice and disadvantage, in| 
violation of Sections 2 and 3 of the In-: 
terstate Commerce Act. 

The Commission is asked to require 
defendants to cease and desist from} 
combining together for the purpose of 
adopting or engaging in any practice or | 
of adopting or applying any rule, regu- | 
lation or practice which directly or in- 
directly affects, or may affect, the cost; 
of inland transportation from points in| 
the interior of the United States and 
Canada to the said north Atlantic ports, 
and to cancel, annul and abandon all 
rates, practices, rules and regulations 
now maintained, practiced or applied by 
them or any of them in respect of said 
traffic, and which result in the alleged 
undue prejudice and discrimination. 

Petitions of intervention were filed on 
behalf vf complainants by the Norfolk- | 
Portsmouth Traffic Commission and the 
State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia. The Port of New York Authority, ; 
The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, Maritime Association of Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Beston Chamber 
of Commerce, and the New England} 
Traffic League intervened on behalf of 
defendants. Other petitions of interven- 
tion were filed by the Port of Philadel- 
phia Ocean Traffic Bureau, the South 
Jersey Port Commission, and The Mari- 
time Association of the Port of New 
York. ; 


Rail Carriers Not 


Named as Defendants 


The following individual defendants 
in this proceeding, are common carriers! 
by water engaged in operating general! 
cargo vessels in the intercoastal trade 
of the United States between the north 
Atlantic and the Pacific Coast ports 
through the Panama Canal; American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, Arrow; 
Line, California and Eastern Steamship 





j before stated the defendants, 


cents) per 100 pounds and. may only be 
used to equalize rate for like character of 
transportation, viz. all rail with all 
rail, lake and rail with lake and rail, all 
water versus all water. 

B. No carrier shall have the right ‘to ap- 
ply the foregoing equalization rule in ‘con- 
nection with traffic originating locally at 
another port from which service is main- 
tained by any other Conference member or 
members; the term local shall cover terri- 
tory in or adjacent to a point taking a 


published rail rate of not exceeding nine | 


(9) cents per 100 Ibs. carload, 

Cc. The right of equalization shall not be 
used to offset any disability existing be- 
tween carriers in the same port, and no 
equalization shall be made of transfer, 
carded, lightered, wharfage, or unloading 
charges. 

Ruling. 


1. Where the difference in the inland rate | 


exceeds three cents (8 cents) per 100 Ibs., 
carriers shall haye the right to .pply the 
equalization rule, but not in excess of three 
(3) cents per 100 Ibs. 

2. In applying the equalization rule in 
connection with so-called 


items, based on the inland rate to a port} 
| where no B or 


C service is 
(example Boston), it will be 


maintained 
permissible 


for the B-C group lines to apply the full! 
handicap rate from their port or ports of | 
loading, where the port equalization rule| 
|is In effect. 


3. The equalization rule shall not be ap- 


plied in connection with consolidated ship- ; 


ments moving under the provision of Rule 
17-B of the Minimum Rate List No. 3 as 
amended. a 

4. On shipments moving to Seaboard un- 
der any-quantity rate although the gross 
weight of shipment exceeds the minimum 
weight prescribed in West-bound Minimum 
Rate List No, 3 (example cotton piece 
gocds), members shall not apply the port 
equalization rule which is specifically con- 
fined to carload shipments, and the car- 


plication of the equalization rule and not 


; the carload minimum weight as prescribed | 


in West-bound Minimum Rate List No, 3. 


Equalization Permitted 


| By Water Carrier 


The operation of the rule may briefly 
be described as follows: 
rail rates are lower to another of the 
North Atlantic ports than to the port 
of shipment, the rule permits the water 
carrier, by reduction in its rate, to equal- 
ize to the extent of three cents per 100 
pounds, the cost of the through rail-and- 
water movement via the different ports. 

Following the allegations the com- 
plaint reads: 

“That by reason of the facts herein- 
individ- 
ually, and collectively acting through 
said conference, have accorded and are 
now according to the Ports of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston advantages and 
preferences, and corresponding preju- 
dices and disadvantages to the Port of 
Baltimore, in violation of Section 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; that the 
conduct of the individual defendants in 
combining and concerting together in 
the form of a conference and establish- 
ing, maintaining and applying, in such 
combination and concert, the rates herein 
complained of, or engaging in practices 
relating to said rates as herein com- 
plained of, or in making, maintaining 
and applying any uniform rate or rates, 
or adopting or engaging in any form 
of practice in relation to such rates, is 
illegal; and in so far as the rates and 
charges exacted and charged by said de- 
fendants and said practices in connec- 
tion therewith may be held to operate 
directly or indirectly to increase the cost 
of rail transportation to Baltimore from 
points in the interior of the United 
States and Canada, or to equalize the 
cost of said inland transportation as 
between Baltimore on the one hand and 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia on 
the other hand, the same are unreason- 
able and discriminatory and in violation 


of Section 2 of the Interstate Commerce | 


Act.” 
The fact showing the handling of the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


handicapped | 


Wherever the | 


Fredericksburg and Potomac, hereinafter 4, By freight in carload quantities un- | 
termed the R., F. & P., was to handle qer refrigeration. The crates, containing 
such cars promptly to Potomac Yards, 32-quart boxes, weighing 50 pounds, are 
Va., and to deliver them to the Penn- placed on the floor of the car and in 
sylvania by 10:30 p. m., five hours earlier, tiers above, with strips of wood between | 
than the schedule in effect the preceding to permit the circulation of air. Two 
season, carload minima are provided, one of 100 

Cars received by the Pennsylvania and crates, and another of 175 crates under 
not ready to move by 10:50 p. m. were which the rate is $1.95 per crate, or 
to be handled in later sections of the, 6.09 cents per quart, plus a refrigeration 
perishable trains up to 3:30 a. m. per quart, a total 

It was contemplated that this shorten- 
ing of the running time south of Poto- 
mac Yards would enable the Pennsyl- 
vania to get the cars to Jersey City, N. 
J., at an earlier hour, thus providing 
ample time within which to get the cars section load from 100 to 175 crates per 
ready for the intended market either; car, while in the southern section 100; 
at Jersey City or Pier 29, New York City.' to 160 crates are loaded, although as, 

The freight schedules to New York many as 200 crates are loaded occasion- 
from the north and south Florida sec-| ally. The growers refuse to load heavier 


charge of 1.58 cents 
of 7.47 cents. 
Early Closing Hours 
‘Handicaps Shippers 

In Florida groweis in the northern 


tions, established in 1924 and now in 
force, provide for deliveries in time for 
the fourth and fifth morning markets, 
respectively; that is, shipments loaded 
in these sections on Monday and Tuesday 
are due to arrive in time for Saturday 
morning market. 

Traffic moving to northern and eastern 
markets, such as Baltimore, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., New York City and Boston, 
Mass., the principal destinations, is han- 
dled northward over the Coast Line or 
Seaboard, as the case may be, to Acca 
and Hermitage, Va., respectively, points 
just outside of Richmond; the R., F. & 
P. to Potomac Yards; and the Pennsyl- 
vania system and connections north 
thereof. 

The performance of schedules by the 
carriers in handling strawberries from 
Florida and other producing States in- 
volved ir this proceeding in carload lots 
was almost perfect in the years 1924 
to 1927, inclusive. In comparison with 
the total number of cars handled the 
number of cars that missed the markets 
was almost negligible. 

The accomplishment of putting prac- 
tically the entire carlot movement into 
the markets on scheduled time is how- 
ever the chief benefit accruing to the 
shippers as a result of the previous case. 
Express Service Demanded 


To Develop Industry 

While the growers as a whole are noi 
dissatisfied with the present freight 
service as a freight service, they con- 
tend it is not adequate because it does 


not permit any expansion of territory. | 


which is necessary if the industry is to 
develop to its fullest possibilities. This 
expansion, it is claimed, can only be 
made with a more expedited 


service, ! 


than 175 crates with the present serv- 
j ice, as they contend berries will not 
carry in good condition, The f..o. b. 
buyers at Starke generally load 100 
crates per car, but under favorable, 
| weather conditions will load to 120: 
| crates. 

| The early closing hour at Starke and] 
Lawtey, 12:02 and 12:30 p. m., respec- | 
tively, has been a disadvantage to ship-! 
| pers at these points, as it generally re-| 
| sulted in berries not being shipped unti! 
ithe day after they were picked. These 
berries would reach fourth morning mar- 
kets the fourth morning after they were 
; turned over to the carrier but actualiy| 
| fifth morning from the field. The Sea-! 
' board has revised its schedule and pro- 
| poses to extend the closing hour at these 
| points to 5:00 p. m. | 
| There are likewise two separate pro-| 
ducing sections in North Carolina, both! 
on the Coast Line. The Chadbourn sec- 
tion is on the line between Wilmington, 
N. C., and Florence, S. C., the principal 
, shipping points are Mount Tabor and 
Chadbourn. _The other general section 
lies along the line between Wilmington 
and Rocky Point, N. C., the chief ship- 
'ping points are Rock Point, Wallace, 
| Teachy, and Rose Hill. The season is 
later than that of Florida, and Louisiana 
shipments are about completed when; 
| North Carolina shipments begin. 


| The North Carolina shippers use or-| 

dinary express and freight refrigerator 

cars in shipping their strawberries. | 

Shipments by ordinary express are 
j limited. Two carload minima by freight 
| are provided, one of 175 crates, the other 
236 crates, and the general practice is! 
| to load 224 crates. Berries from North! 
| Carolina make third morning delivery on| 
| the New York market. 


‘ 


the yield per acre in quarts; and the} 
average seasonable price per quart paid | 
to the grower: 


Peoria Heights, IIL, and connections with 
line haul carriers at Peoria. 


1927. 
3,680 


1926. 
2,930 
3,620 
5,040 
18,500 


Commercial acreage (acres): 
llorida 
Alabama 
North Carolina 
Louisiana < 

Yield per acre (quarts): 
Florida 
Alabama 
North © 


1918, 

re S40 
...1,830 
.. 8.000 
. 4,900 


1924. 
3.100 
3.960 
5,690 
14,250 


1925. 
4,240 
3,440 
5.040 
16,340 


. 1,600 
TAOO 
2,240 
1,488 


1.850 
1,400 
2.700 


1,900 
1.600 
2.400 
1,000 


rolina . 


Louisiana 225 


$.28 


Average seasonal price to grower (per quart): 
Florida 
Alabama 
North Carolina ... 
Louisiana 


$.25 

16 

cre oe hf 

; 24 


In 1927 Louisiana strawberries brought \ a ie 
higher prices in New York, Philadel-' and 5.8 cents to Boston when loaded to 
phia, and Boston, than Florida berries | the 192-crate minimum, and 3.8 cents to 
that were on the market at the same| New York and Philadelphia, 
time. There was also wider range be-| cents to Boston when loaded to the 224- 
tween high and low prices in the case} crate minimum, 
of Florida than in the case of Louisiana, It is the practice in all sections for 
The range between high and low prices! the growers to unite in loading a car as 
of berries shipped by freight is generally it is seldom that one grower has suffi- 


$.26 
16 
14 


and 4.9 


Company, Dollar Steamship Line, Luck-!| 
enbach Steamship Company, Inc., Mun- 
son McCormick Line, Nelson Steamship} 
Company, Ocean Transport Company, 
Inc., Panama Pacific Line, Quaker Line, 
Transmarine Corporation and Williams 
Steamship Company. The rail carriers 
are not named as defendants in this pro- | 
ceeding, and the establishment of! 
through routes and joint rates with the) 
rail carriers is not sought herein. | 

On May 19, 1927, the above-named! 
defendants entered into certain articles | 
of agreement whereby they associated 
themselves together in a_ conference 
known as the United States Intercoastal 
Conference, also named as defendant, and | 
hereinafter referred to as the “Confer-| 
ence.” The agreement provided among) 
other things, that: 1 


Management is often 
ment than it uses. 


|Dismissal of Complaint. by 
Chamber of Commerce 
Urged for Failure to 


| Show Prejudice. 


Dismissal of a compiaint of the San 
oo Chamber of Commerce, assailing 


the round-trip all-year tourist and sum- 
mer excursion passenger fares of the 
| railroads between origin and destination 
points in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington and the East, is recommended by 
Harris Fleming, Examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a pro- 
posed report to the Commission in 
No. 20209, San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
et al. Examiner Fleming recommends a 
finding that the rates via San Dicgo, 
| Which are higher than the rates via cer- 
tain other routes in amounts of $7.40 
and $6, respectively, are not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial. 
The text of the conclusions follows: 
Marked Reductions. 


The standard basic one-way passenger 
fare generally maintained and prescribed 
by the Commission in various territory 
is 3.6 cents per passenger mile. It 
further appears that the common fares 
hereinabove described were voluntarily 
accorded by the carriers; also that they 
represent marked reductions under the 
standard basis. Thus from Chicago to 
| San Diego the standard round-trip sum- 
| Mer excursion fare is only 56.5 per cent 
| of double the one-way fare. 
| For the transportation under a round- 
ew 
| York to California the lines west of Chi- 
| cago receive less than 54 per cent of 
| the double normal one-way fare and even 
| with the addition of the arbitrary of. $6, 
jthe total summer excurision fare of 
$96.30 here assailed from Chicago is but 
slightly over 60 per cent of double the 
normal one-way fare of $159.68 from the 
same point. 

Complainant points out that the the 92 
miles longer haul to Los Angeles by way 
of San Diego than by way of the South- 
ern Pacific direct, the 7.40 arbitrary: re- 
sults in a passenger train mile earning 
of approximately 8 cents per passenger 
mile. But based on the mileage in com- 
| plainant’s exhibit hereinabove shown in 
; connection with round-trip routes from 
| Chicago to Los Angeles and return and 
'from San Francisco to Chicago and re- 
| turn, plus 92 miles, the average passen- 
| ger mile earnings under the summer ex- 

cursion fares from Chicago to San Diego 
are 1.91, 1.68 and 1.47 cents, respectively, 
‘while adding 252 miles, double the dis- 
jtance between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, such earnings are 1.85, 1.63 and 
1.44, respectively. 
| Moreover, based on the short-line dis- 
| tance between San Diego and Chicago, 
for illustration, both the all-yvear tourist 
and summer excursion round-trip fares, 
| plus the respective arbitraries, result in 
; passenger mile revenue which is materi- 
ally lower than 3.6 cents. Complainant 
|; concedes that the fares assailed are not 
|unreasonable per se, its only claim in 
; this connection being that such fares are 
| unreasonably related to the fares: to, 
from, or via the alleged preferred points 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 
| TON, D. ©., September 5, 1928, All bids for 
stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers, 
submitted. in response to the Department's: ad- 
| Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received 
tat the office of the Purchasing Agent of this 
| Department until 2 o'clock p. m., September 17, 
1928, for furnishing stamped envelopes anit 
newspaper wrappers for the postal service for 
a period of four years heginning January 1, 
1929. Blanks for proposals, specifications, and 
linstructions to bidders, with samples to show 
; color of paper and cut and style of envelopes 
and wrappers will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the Purchasing Agent. Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 


The Basis of 
Good Judgment 


capable of better judg- 


vertisement of July 5, 1928, have been rejected. . 


greater than in the case of berries 
shipped by express. The average acre 
value of the crop for the years 1918 to 
1927 was Florida, $507.92; 
$298; North Carolina, $416.37 
Louisiana, $395.20. The lower 
yield per acre is partially responsible 


and 


for the lower acre value of the crop in! 


Louisiana. 


Dewberries are principally grown in 


the Sand Hill section in North Carolina 
and South Carolina, which lies along 
the main line of the Seaboard extending 
from Lugoff, S. ©., to Sanford, N. C., 
with the heaviest production at ~Cam- 
eron and Vass, N. C. 

Dewberries are ordinarily loaded 224 
crates to a car. The growers feel that 
a load of 192 crates would carry better. 
From Seaboard points there are two car- 


load minimums, 195 and 224 crates, and | 
from Coast Line points there are three | 


carload minimums, 175, 
crates, 

Dewberries are not shipped in pony 
refrigerators on account of the damp- 


236, and 300 


| ness, 
The cost per quart of shipping dew- | 


berries, including refrigeration, from 
McBee, S. C., to New York and Phila- 
delphia is 4.5 cents and to Boston 6.3 
cents when loaded to the 192-crate mini- 
mum, and 3.8 cents to New York and 
Philadelphia, and 5.3 cents to Boston 
when loaded to the 224 crate minimum. 


, } | From Hamlet, N. C., the cost per quart | 
Strawberries are grown in Alshawe i is 4 cents to New York and Philadelphia, | 


Alabama, ! 


cient berries for that purpose. Cars 
| containitg berries for more than one 
| consignee as is usually the case, are 
consigned to the party having the most 
| berries in the car, 


quart | 


Growers Usually Unite 
In Loading a Car 


| The condition of the berries on arrival 
at market is of prime importance as 
the appearance of the berry affects its 
salability. As a general proposition ber- 
, ries should not be in transit over three 
days as after that period they will show 
more or less signs of deterioration de- 
pendent in part on the condition of the 
| berry when packed, the efficiency of the 
refrigeration and the coolness of the 
, outside weather. Better prices are gen- 
erally realized for berries that are not 
more than two days in transit. In a 
heavily loaded car even with a three-day 
| delivery the top tier frequently shows 
damage. Most of the loss and damage 
claims arise in connection with ship- 
;ments to points which require four or 
more days to make delivery. But few 
loss and damage claims have been filed 
in the last two years. 

The performance of the carriers in 
transporting dewberries in the years 
| 1924 to 1927, inclusvie, was almost per- 
| fect. The schedule deliveries are shown 


jin the table appearing later in this re- 
| port. 


To be continued in the issne of 
September 12. 


“The members of the conference shai! 
charge and collect ail freight and other 
charges for the transportation of mer- 
chandise carried by them and/or by any 
vessels owned, chartered and/or operated 
by them, or for which they may act as 
agent, between the aforementioned ports, 
in currency of the United States of 
America or its equivalent, on actual | 
gross weight or measurement of the | 
cargo, strictly in accordance with the 
rates and charges and rules and regula-| 
tions which may be adopted by the con-| 
ference.” | 

These articles of agreement were filed | 
with the United States Shipping Board! 
and approved by that board on May 24,! 
1927. Thereafter the conference adopted | 
and established a rule or regulation | 
known as “Conference Rule No. 8” or 
“port equalization rute;” and on August 
12, 1927, the conference issued for the 
instruction and guidance of its mem.- | 
bers, including defendants, a bulletin! 
setting forth Rule No. 8 and interpreting 
official the purport and intent thereof, 
as follows: | 

Westbound Tariff Interpreted Bulletin 
No, E-2 issued August 12, 1927-—Port: 
Equalization Rule: i 

Members will he governed by the follow- 
ing interpretation in connection with ques- | 
tions which have arisen with reference to} 
the application of Conference Rule No. 8} 
(Port equalization), which, for the con-| 
venience of members we quote in full 
below, | 

A. On carload shipments from interior | 
points of the United States or Canada, the | 
individual North Atlantic carrier, members 
of this Conference have the right to, 
equalize the rate from point of shipment | 
to their point of loading, to the extent 
of the actual difference in the published 
rate and carload minimum weight as be- | 
tween point of origin and any of the other 
Conference loading points, North Atlantic 
Tange not South of Virginia Points: this 
equalization not to exceed three cents (3 


iE It is not so much the lack of capacity to judge 


| F correctly as it is a lack of correct facts and 
S figures on which to base judgment. 


Ns Business climbs from red to high black on 


3 
i 
1 
7 


,, 


knowledge of conditions, coupled with sane 
action. 


When management establishes a competent 
source and better supply of Knowledge, the 
waste in its previous judgment is apparent. 


Modern Accountancy develops the knowledge 
and organizes the sources of it. The judg- 
ment of good management applies it. Greater 
success is the result. 
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Banking War Claims . 


Problems of Consolidated Tax Returns 
. Under Discussion at Public Conference 
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State Expenditures Finance 


War Claims Arbiter Seeks Data on Status 


| U. S. Treasury Of Chemical Patents Sold to Government! 


Statement 


September 8. 


Cost of Governing 


North Dakota Shows 


Question Said to Be Whether License Given by Alien 


-¢ Basis Developed 
cs For Regulations 


Valuation of Assets, Deprecia- 
tion, Sale of Stock and Liqui- 
dation Are Considered. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
corporations liable for the deficiency of 
‘any one, seemed harsh; but, he observed, 
the Government must protect itself 
against capturing an “empty shell in 
othe shape of a parent corporation with- 
out property in a form easily reached 
by distraint or other means of forced 
payment. ; 
’ Formula Submitted. : 
The formula for calculation of gain 
‘or loss submitted by Mr. Perry was: 
Cost plus earnings during the period the 
‘ “subsidiary was a member of the affiliated 
group, minus dividends paid to the par- 
‘ent corporation minus losses during the 
affiliated period. He declared that, as 
far as he had studied the question, the 
formula appeared to cover all phases of 
the returns of consolidated corporations 
‘$n so far as arriving at the gain or 
Joss in sale was concerned. 

Mr. Finke read a prepared statemei.t 
to the Committee and then discussed 
some phases of it orally. Following is 
the full text of his prepared statement: 

The need of preparing consolidated tax 
returns by affiliated corporations is ap- 
parent. When, after the enactment of 
the 1917 Profits Tax Act, it was neces- 
sary to prepare regulations to carry out 
the act, the Committee consisting of 
members of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House, of the Committee 


on Finance of the Senate, and several, 


leading experts, recommended, under 
‘certain conditions, the filing of consoli- 
dated returns by corporations, Congress 
subsequently adopted these regulations 
and embodied them in the 1918 Revenue 
‘Act. They have been retained, with vari- 
‘ous minor amendments, in the Revenue 
Acts since then. 


Recognition of Existence 


Of Business Entity 


To permit affiliated corporations to file 
consolidated returns 1s to recognize the 
existence of a business entity as dis- 
tinguished from legal corporate entities. 
Modern business tendencies lean towards 
the creation of large industrial and finan- 

” cial enterprises. 
Frequently, because of varied State 
laws or economic conditions, it has de- 
...veloped that the most efficient method 
of conducting these enterprises 1S 
.. through the formation of numerous cor- 
. porations, each a separate legal entity, 
*” but altogether forming a unit. Obvi- 
ously, to determine tne net income of 
the entire enterprise for any period, it 
” becomes necessary to consolidate the 
transactions of the various entities for 
' that period. ‘ 

Article 631 of Regulations 69 clearly 
sets forth this condition: 

’ “Consolidated returns are based upon 

‘the principle of levying the tax accord- 
ing to the true net income of a single 
enterprise even though the business is 
operated through more than one corpo- 
ration. 

“Where one corporation owns the 

. eapital stock of another corporation or 

- other corporations,....a situation results 
which is closely analagous to that of a 
business maintaining one or more branch 
establishments. In the latter case, be- 
cause of the direct ownership of the 
property, the net income of the branch 
forms part of the net income of the en- 
tire organization.” 

Realizing, therefore, that the foregoing 
sets forth an actual condition which a 
“federal tax law could probably never 
change, the final decision of Congress 

“to continue to permit the submission of 
«consolidated returns, was hailed with 
‘« pleasure by myself and other account- 
ants familiar with the underlying rea- 
sons for consolidations. 

It is my understanding that by grant- 
“Sing to corporations who are_ affiliated 
~ avithin the purview of the Revenue Act 

the privilege of filing consolidated re- 
“turns, you are actually 
bas Negal entity of the constituent corpora- 
‘tions and treating the entire organiza- 
«oation as one economic unit. It is with that 
“concept in view that my remarks have 
e<*s been formulated. I might add here that 
“the concept is likewise sound account- 
*: Sing theory. 

Separate Taxation 
tee 
ae 


» 
. 4Unreasonable Demand 


“~ The Senate Committee on Finance, in 
ts report concerning the 1928 Revenue 
vtAct, submitted its opinion that the 
Smprivilege of filing consolidated returns 
iC “was sound in principle, basing their con- 
e@Clusion on the following argument: 
=.8 “The failure to recognize, the entire 
*# wbusiness enterprise means drawing tech- 
e“nical legal distinctions, as contrasted 
#eewith the recognition of actual facts. The 
fitlmere fact that by legal fiction several 
s*scorporations owned by the same stock- 
<.gholders are separate entities should not 
tstobscure the fact that they are in reality 
i.Sjone and the same business owned by the 
eicdame individuals and operated as a unit. 
te» “To refuse to recognize this situation 
{« ~tand to require for tax purposes the break- 
weuing up of a single business into its con- 
“stituent parts is just as unreasonable as 
yetto require a single corporation to report 
f'reparately for tax purposes the. gains 
«<«¢from its sales department, from its man- 
@ .ufacturing activities, from its invest- 
f--ments, and from each and every one of 
¢ wits agencies. It would be just as un- 
*: “reasonable to demand that an individual 
+#»wengaged in two or more businesses treat 
efteach business separately for tax pur- 
» 
pw aposes. ? : 
*‘f ‘The Senate Committee realized, largely 
iabecause of the continual changes in the 
{{f{membership of an affiliated group, that 
tvethere were many difficult and compli- 
fSNeated problems in connection with the 
{administration of the provisions permit- 
<iuting the filing of consolidated returns, 
yeetiland the task of the preparation of suit- 
px isable regulations in connection therewith 
“has been entrusted to your Committee. 
«« The first point which I wish “o dis- 
f2ficuss is the profit and loss resulting from 
meethe sale or liquidation of a subsidiary 
ficorporation. 
tet The liquidation of a subsidiary has 
\f)Mbeen held by the Bureau (G. C, M. 1501. 
*4C. B. VI-1, 260) to be an inter-company 
~«atransaction, resulting in neither profit 
“"nor loss. The Board of Tax Appeals 
«<«m@ecisions are to the same. effect (Ap- 


fe peal of U. S. Trust Co,.1 B. T. As 901} 


ignoring the} 


Appeal of MacKechnie Bread Co., 5 B. 
T. A. 883; Appeal of Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, 5 B. T. A. 520; Appeal 
of H. S. Crocker Co., § B. T. A. 537). 

In the Crocker appeal, the Board 
stated: 

“We do not believe’ that through the 
medium of a subsidiary corporation it 
was possible, under the Revenue Act of 
1918, for a corporation to cause its sub- 
sidiary to have losses so that its assets 
became depleted, and then by selling the 
stock of that subsidiary to have the de- 
duction a second time; and the same rule 
necessarily follows as to profits. 

“No such claim as is here made by the 
Commissioner could be made in the case 
of a eompany selling a corresponding un- 
incorporated branch of its business. It 
was to avoid just such inequities in taxa- 
tion between twa business units differ- 
ently organized,/ as well as to prevent 
tax evasion by inter-company transac- 
tions, that the provision for consolida- 
tion was enacted. , 

“There is the further consideration 
that, under the affiliation provisions of 
the statute, the acquisition by one com- 
pany of the stock of another, thereby 
creating affiliation, creates no additional 
investment in the affiliated group. By 
the act which creates the affiliation the 
group acquires a part of its own capital 
stock. The affiliation continues its exist- 
ence until the stock of the subsidiary is 
disposed of by the parent corporation. 

“Considering the affiliated group as an 
entity, the sale is a disposition by it of 
a portion of its capital stock. We have 


heretofore held that dealings by a cor-| 


poration in its own capital stock give 
rise to no profit or loss. Appeal of Sim- 


mons & Hammond Mfg. Co., 1 B. T. A.,/ 


803.” 
Concept Is Considered 
Good Accounting Theory 


The foregoing decision appears logi- 
cal from an accounting viewpoint, and 
likewise from a tax viewpoint where con- 
solidated returns have been filed for all 
periods since the acquisition by the par- 


Accountant Favors 
Affiliated Returns 


Gives Approval to’Plan for Levy 
On Parent Concern and Sub- 
sidiaries as Single Entity. 


mainly attributable to the O Corporation, 
and where such O Corporation will be 
inactive in 1922, but will not be dis- 
solved, the 1921 loss may be claimed as 
a deduction in the consolidated 1922 re- 
turn. 

It would appear, however, that if in- 
stead of continuing in existence, a dor- 
mant subsidiary corporation had dis- 
solved, say on December 31, 1921, so 
that it would not be included within a 
consolidated group during 1922, the loss 
would not be deductible by such consoli- 
dated group in 1922. Obviously, there- 
fore, it would seem advisable to continue 
such a corporation, even though it be 
dormant, so that it can be included as 
part of the consolidated group until 
the net loss deduction has been utilized. 
In my opinion, such a subterfuge should 
be unnecessary. 


Opinion Is Cited 
On Deduction of Loss 


From the foregoing rulings, it also ap- 
pears that if Corporation A, which is not 
a member of a consolidated group, suf- 
fers a net loss in one year, and then be- 
comes a member of a consolidated group 
in the succeeding year, the statutory net 
loss of Corporation A could be utilized as 
a deduction from the income of the con- 
solidated group. From the ruling of the 
Department, it appears that such deduc- 
tion on account of statutory net loss 
would be limited to the amount of net 
income reported by Corporation A during 
the year it was a member of the consoli- 
dated group. Inasmuch, however, as 
transfers of income from one member in 
a group (of consolidated corporations) 
to another occur frequently, it is easily 


ent company of the stock of the subsidi-| possible that some consolidated groups 


ary corporation. 

Suppose, however, that the stock had 
been acquired in years prior to consolida- 
tion and losses suffered during those 
years. The parent company would then 
appear to have no deduction for its in- 
vestment loss in those years. The re- 
verse would be true, naturally, as to 
profits. 


In A. R. R. 8159, C. B. ITI-2, 256, the 
Bureau discussed the question of invest- 
ment loss and ruled as to the propriety 
of such a deduction, but held, in addition, 
that since the subsidiary stock was sold 
to outside interests, it was immaterial 
whether all or a part of the enhanced 
value of the stock reflected in the sub- 
sidiary’s surplus account was earned 
prior to January 1, 1917, or during the 
— consolidated returns were author- 
ized: 

_ “Although corporations may be author- 
ized by law to file consolidated returns, 
such authorization does not carry with it 
a severance of the legal entity of any 
of the affiliated companies. Each com- 
pany is the legal owner of its own assets. 

“Therefore, when a parent company 
sells the stock of its subsidiary it does 
not, for tax purposes, sell the assets of 
the subsidiary, but on the contrary, sells 
its stock investment therein. Any part 
of the selling price in excess of the cost 
of the stock, or its March 1, 1913, value, 
is held to be taxable income. 

“Since the M Company sold the stock 
of its subsidiary to outside interests it 
is immaterial whether all or a part of 
the enhanced value of the stock reflected 
in the subsidiary’s surplus account was 
earned prior to January 1, 1917, or dur- 
ing the period consolidated returns were 
authorized to be filed.” 


Variance Between Rulings 
Of Department Is Claimed 


It is difficult to reconcile this ruling 
wth C. M. 1501, supra, ‘unless the 
Bureau intended 1n the latter case, al- 
though it did not so state, to permit 
the adjustment as to profit or loss to 
be made upon ultimate disposition of 
the subsidiary’s assets, so as to give 
effect to the enhanced or decreased 
subsidiary surplus existing at the time 
of liquidation. 

Here is an apparent variance be- 
tween two departmental rulings. It is 
my contention that if the underlying 
r€asons for consolidation as set forth 
in Article 631 of Regulations 69, are 
correct, a parent company should be 
permitted to deduct the loss or be 
compelled to include the profit result- 
ing either from the liquidation or sale 
of such subsidiary to outsiders, to the 
extent that such loss or profit has not 
previously been included in a consoli- 
dated return. 

_The second point which I desire to 
discuss is the deduction of net losses 
of a subsidiary corporation. The filing 
of consolidated returns by affiliated 
corporations was compulsory ‘under the 
1918 Act (Sec. 240 (a)). For the first 
taxable year under the 1921 and under 
the 1924 Acts, corporations affiliated 
within the meaning of the law were 
permitted to make election as between 
separate and consolidated returns (Sec. 
241 (a)). The application of the net 
loss provisions for the benefit of cor- 
porations making consolidated returns 
presents a complicated problem. 

In an _ exhaustive opinon (L. O. 
1113), which had particular reference 
to the 1918 Act, the Solicitor set forth 
the principles governing the construc- 
tion and application of net hace provi- 
sions to corporations which had filed 
consolidated returns. He pointed out 
that no “net loss” can be sustained 
within the meaning of the Act where 
the consolidated return of an affiliated 
corporation for 1919 disclosed net in- 
come, even though individual members 
of the affiliated corporation sustained 
operating losses for the year. In de- 
termining the net income of the cor- 
porations for which the consolidated 
return is made, the operating losses of 
individual members are deducted from 
the consolidated gross income, so that 
all members of the group benefit from 
the cancellation of net income shown 
on their individual returns by the 
losses shown on the returns of other 
members of the group. 

Here are some of the difficulties that 
present themselves: * 

The Department has ruled (in I. T. 
1386, C. B, I-2, 32) that where, for the 
year 1921, certain consolidated corpora- 
tions sustained a net less which was 


would secure the full advantage of the 
statutory net loss deduction by an ar- 
bitrary adjustment of operations. As 


| has been aptly stated in a recent article 


on this subject (by J. D. Peeler, in the 
National Income Tax Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1927, “Net Loss Provisions as In- 
terpreted by the Tax Board.”), “this sug- 


jgests a good second-hand market for 


corporations with a record of net losses 
for preceding years.” 

Bearing in mind the concept that you 
are dealing with an economic entity in 
determining consolidated income, it is my 
contention that the Imitation as to net 
loss deductible when tesulting from the 
inclusion of a new corporation in a cor- 
porate group, should not be insisted 
upon. Nor should the fact that a sub- 
sidiary corporation has been dissolved 
and is no longer within the group prevent 
the group from taking advantage of the 
loss of such dissolved corporation suf- 
fered in prior years. 


Discusses Recording 
Of Dividends in Returns 


There is another and final point which 
I would like to discuss, although I am 
afraid that a reosnable solution thereof 
might present practical difficulties. In 
preparing consolidated statements, that 
is, both balance sheets and income and 
profit and loss statement, accountants 
have always insisted that, subsequent to 
the acquisition of a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, the consolidated group can show no 
amount as income from such subsidiary, 
unless the income were earned subsequent 
to consolidation. On this theory, if the 
subsidiary were to declare a dividend im- 
mediately after its acquisition by the 
parent company, such dividend should 
not be treated as income to the parent 
corporation, since it could not possibly 
have been nearned subsequent to ac- 
quisition, but would be treated instead 
as a return of capital. Unless it were 
so treated, let us consider the possibil- 
ities by a simple illustration: 

On January 1, 1926, Corporation A 
purchased all of the stock of Corpora- 
tion B for $500,000. At the date of pur- 
chase, Corporation B had a net worth 
of $500,000, represented on its books by 
capital stock $200,000, and surplus $300,- 
000. Corporation B, during the year 
1926, earned nothing, but near the end 
of the year paid a $300,000 cash dividend 
to Corporation A from its entire surplus 
of $300,000. Corporation A should treat 
the $300,000 so paid as a return of capi- 
tal, and not as a dividend. Let us imag- 
ine further that during the year 1927, 
Corporation A sold all the capital stock 
of Corporation B to outsiders for $200,- 
000. If consolidated returns had been 
properly prepared, it would be imma- 
terial whether Corporation A treated the 
$300,0000 payment incorrectly (from an 
accounting viewpoint) as a dividend, or 
correctly as a return of capital. There 
would be no income or loss in either year 
resulting from the transaction. If, how- 
ever, the two corporations had not filed 
consolidated returns, the situation would 
be as follows: If the $300,000 payment 
were treated in 1926 as a dividend, it 
would not be taxable to Corporation A. 
In 1927, however, having sold stock 
which eost it $500,000 for $200,000, Cor- 
poration A would be in a position to 
claim a loss of $300,000, although in dol- 
lars and cents, it had actyally suffered 
no loss. 

Here is a discrimination against cor- 
porations filing consolidated returns 
which should be removed, although I 
doubt whether a corrective regulation 
could be made to apply to any but “close” 
corporations. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Decline Slightly for Week 


Shanghai silver stocks were 120,500,- 
000 taels on September 6, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by radio- 
gram from its Shanghai office. (The 
value of the Shanghai tael is about 
$.63.) The report follows in full text: 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on Septem- 
ber 6 totaled 120,500,000 taels. Of this 
amount 66,200,000 taels were held in na- 
tive banks. The figures for the previous 
week were 121,000,000 taels and 66,- 
700,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee silver and silver bars were 
valued at 51,100,000 taels, which repre- 
sents a decrease of 500,000 taels since 
August 30. The total number of Chi- 
nese silver dollars was 96,700,000, being 
a decrease of 300,000 since August 30. 
(Tael par, $0.668). 


Made Public September 11, 1928. 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


1,142,552.51 


742,892.42 
269,566.46 


4,407,043.20 
141,817,467.42 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


146,224,510.62 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt. . 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 

fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$6,918,635.20 
99,142.47 
307,506.68 
45,524.67 


153,310.03 
27,711.57 


131,562.64 
598,203.49 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 

Balance today 


8,281,596.75 


430,644.70 


146,224,510.62 
together 


OCEL wis ie ners de newe 
The accumulative figures, 


$2,252,031.87 | 





Property Custodian Is Enforceable. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to the United States by the Alien Pro- | 
erty Custodian within the meaning of! 
the 1928 act? \ 

“The Arbiter’s duty is to seek out and 
arrive at the intent of Congress. Con- 
gress’ evident intention—its underlying 
motive prompting it to enact the statute, | 
was that to the extent that the United 
States used without a license a patent that 
had been seized from Germany or Austria 
or Hungary, the United States would pay; 
for its use and that to the extent it ac- 
quired an interest in patents from the 
Alien Property Custodian for which it 
had not paid, it would pay for such pat- 
ents.” In other words, he explained, 
while there was no such obligation under 
the Treaty of Berlin, the intent was to 
give back to enemy nationals the proceeds | 
from the property and to pay for the use} 
not already paid for. 

He said it was not a question whether 
the enemy nationals had suffered loss, 


' 


that that was, figuratively, water over the} cojiy 


mill and a closed transaction. 
“I wonder” the Arbiter said, explaining 


1,781,800.00|he was not bound by this informal ex- 


pression of views, “whether or not, not- ! 


withstanding the voluminous testimony | 


be desirable to further probe other 
sources of information.” He referred to; 
the testimony of Francis P. Garvan, and 


Government. The Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Vandiver, Mr. von Briesen, 
of New York City, representing some 
of the claimants, and A. W. Lafferty, 
of New York, also representing claim- 
ants, discussed this and other phases. 


Mr. von Briesen, pointing to the compen- ! 
sation that should be considered by the | nounced a 


Arbiter with respect to matters dating 
over a period that extended as far back 
as 1914, suggested the lapse of rights 
that has occurred through the six years’ 
statute of limitations. He said the Ar- 
biter is the only tribunal through which 
a fair compensation could be obtained 
as to claims of the earlier periods. 
Judge Parker suggested that the 
Arbiter must consider the question of 
validity of the patents in the considera- 
ion of whether the Government got 


anything on which it is being asked to| 


pay. He said that if the Government, 
however, seeks to defend a claim on ac- 
count of a license on the ground it re- 
ed nothing, it might be proper to 
accompany the defense with “a relin- 
quishment” by the Government. 


Mr. Von Briesen suggested that the 


trouble with that suggestion was that | tion; interest on debt, $1,632,457; and 


the relinquishment of the Government 


135,730,469.17 | in the Chemical Foundation case, it would|jn such case would have to be to the 


Chemical Foundation. 
other patent interests. 


The Arbiter agreed that there were 


He represented 


with the comparative analysis of receipts Messrs. McKay and Hoguet in the Chem-| other cases than the Chemical Founda- 
and expenditures for the month and for|ical Foundation case and said it might} tions patents before him for considera- 


the year, are published each Monday. 


Repeal of Tax Law 


Bars Levy on Estate’ 


Liability Had Not Accrued 
When Provisions of Act 
Were Eliminated. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


be desirable to more fully develop the 
facts in connection with their testimony 
and explanatory of some of the things on 
record that in his opinion were not en- 
tirely clear. 

The Arbiter said the 
should bear in mind that if the United 
States did not get a license by oral under- 
standing prior to the vesting of title in 
the Chemical Foundation, the license it! 
now has from the Chemical Foundation 
may be revocable, and at the will of the 
Foundation. That, he said, must be con- 
sidered, “if we ever get to the value of } 
the license to the United States.” He} 
said that while it is very doubtful the 


tion. Mr. Galloway, for the Govern- 
ment, suggested that the claimants 
wanted the Government to pay for a 
“nuisance value.” Mr. von Briesen re- 
plied that all the claimants wanted was 


Government |compensation for the advantages the; 
Mr. Galloway said in! 


Government had. 
conclusion that the Chemical Foundation 
patents do not fall within the terms of 
the settlement act under which the 
Arbiter is proceeding. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
interchange of views regarding licenses 
that were issued by the Federal Trade 
Commision and other matters involvd in 
quries by the Arbiter. The Arbiter an- 


matter of the second sentence. As some| Chemical Foundation would ever seek to; nounced adjournment of the hearing until 


parts of the Act of 1921 did not become 
operative until a substantial time after 
its pasage, as for example sections 500 
and 602, the intent and purpose of the 
second sentence of the saving clause, 
1400(b), of the later act was solely to 
extend in such cases the operation of the 
earlier act to the effective date of the 
later. 


It is, of course, patent that the re- 


maining sentence of the saving clause is; 


without application to the question here. 

As by the express language of section 
1400(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921 the 
estate tax provisions of the Revenue Act 


of 1918 were repealed subject only to the!Chemical Foundation patents. 


limitations provided in the saving clauses 
in subdivision (b) and as none of these 
clauses meet, embrace, affect or pertain 
to the conditions existing with respect 
to the Baxter estate, it follows inevita- 
bly, I think, that the saving clauses of 
the Act of 1921 left the estate tax pro- 
visions of the Act of 1918 as completely 
obliterated and extinguished, so far as 
the Baxter estate is concerned, as if the 
repeal had been absolute and unqualified. 

The contentions made by the defendant 
to forestall this conclusion were that the 
repealing act did not destroy the liabil- 
ity for the tax under the earlier act, that 
the tax for which the liability existed 
could be assessed and collected . under 
the general administrative provisions of 
law made a part of the Revenue Act of 
1918 by section 1805 thereof, which sec- 
tion was not repealed by the later act, 
and that, even in the absence of ad- 


{ministrative provisions for its collection, 
| the 


payment having been made under an 
existing liability for the tax, there is no 
implied promise on the part of the de- 
fendant to return the sum so paid. 


Fallacy Is Declared 


To Underlie Reasoning 

The fallacy, as I see it, underlying all 
these contentions is the assumption of an 
existing liability after the repeal of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. The cases of Hertz 
v. Woodman, 218 U. S. 205 and Woeri- 
shoffer v. United States, 269 U. S. 102, 
relied upon by the defendant to establish 
an existing liability, dealt with other 
statutes wherein the saving clause was 
couched in different language from that 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. There 
the questions for solution turned upon 
whether the tax in question had been 
“imposed” prior to the effective date of 
the repealing act—not whether the tax 
had then “‘accrued.” Consequently, these 
cases do not, I think, establish an exist- 
ing liability here. 

Section 13 of the Revised Statutes is 
also relied upon to show that the tax 
was not destroyed by the repeal of the 
statute. This section provides: 

“The repeal of any statute shall not 
have the effect to release or extinguish 
any penalty, forfeiture, or liability in- 
curred under such statute, unless the re- 
pealing act shall so expressly provide, 
and such statute shall be treated as still 
remaining in force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper action or prosecu- 
tion for the enforcement of such penalty, 
forfeiture, or liability * * *.” 

Of this statute the court, in Great 
Northern Railroad Company v. United 
States, 208, U. S. 452, said, as it “has 
only the force of a statute, its provisions 
cannot justify a disregard of the will of 
Congress as manifested either expressly 
or by necessary implication in a subse- 
quent enactment.” As the estate tax pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1918 were 
expressly repealed with specified excep- 
tions it must be assumed that the ex- 
ceptions specified constituted a denial of 
others. To enlarge the exceptions by add- 
ing the provisions of Sec. 13 of the Re- 
vised States thereto, or more accurately 
stated, to add to the saving clause of the 
repealing statute the provisions of R. S. 
18, which, as I understand it, is in im- 
plied, if not direct, conflict with the first 
sentence of the saving clause of the re- 
pealing act, would, I think, be a plain 
disregard of the will of Congress as 


{manifested in the repealing act. Fletcher 


v. Peck, 6 Cranch 125. 

A casus omissus is not to be supplied 
by the courts. “Where the language of 
the act is not clear, and is of doubtful 
construction, a court may well look at 
every part of the statute—at its title, 
and the mischief intended to be remedied 
in carrying it into effect. But it is not 
for the court to say, where the language 
of the statute is clear, that it shall be 
so construed as to embrace cases, be- 
cause no good reason can be assigned 
why they were excluded from its pro- 


| Palmer, and Mr. Garvan, would be ready 


\for not taking jurisdiction. 
|then would fall upon Congress. 


oe, patents by the Alien Property Cus- 


revoke a license to the United States 
Government, the question of possible re- 
vocation exists and that this may be an 
appropriate time to get the Foundation 
committed on that point as to revocabil- 
ity or non-revocability of such a license 
to the Government. 

“It is perfectly obvious,” the Arbiter 
added, “that the Arbiter is now speaking 
very frankly and freely and is not to be 
bound by anything he has just said. That 
disposes of the first query.” 

There was further discussion of the 
subject, however, particularly on the 
question of the Government use of the 
The Ar- 
biter suggested the counsel get together 
on a date for further hearing. Attorney 
A. C. Vandiver, of New York City, for 
the claimants, suggested four weeks 
hence. The Assistant Attorney General, 
Herman J. Galloway, suggested that that 
would delay final action. 

He said it is an important matter, in- 
volving millions of dollars’ and 5,000 
patents. The Arbiter said he realized that 
the claimants were anxious to get their 
claims paid as quickly as possible. He 
said there could be further hearing before 
him or, if necessary in New York, before 
a referee. 

A. W. Lafferty, of New York City, 
counsel for some of the claimants and a 
former member of Congréss from Ore- 
gon, told the Arbiter that the former 
Alien Property Custodian, A. Mitchell! 
to apear at almost any time. 

The Arbiter stated that every source 


of information should be explained. “Even 


if the conclusion is reached,” he said, | 
“that the Chemical Foundation claims do 
not fall within the terms of the Act, 
i1evertheless the facts should be developed 
so that the Arbiter can state his reasons 
The remedy 

If they 
are not enbraced within the Act, then 
Congress might take further action. I; 
am not undertaking to foreshadow what ! 
the Arbifer or the Congress may do but 
am stating these impressions so that all 
the facts may be produced.” He said 
that the number is stilll pending and: 
added that there are many claims that 
do not grow out of the Chemical Founda- 


ition patents. 


There were other queries on which the! 
discussion followed, bearing on the use 
by or for the United States of an inven- 
tion prior to the date of the seizure of 
odian, revocability of license to the | 
United States, and other matters. 


Says Congress Excepted 


|Chemical Foundation Patents | 


During the discussion Assistant At- 
torney General Galloway argued that 
there was no intent on the part of Con- 
gress to include the Chemical Foundation 
patents within the terms of the 1928 
war claims settlement. A. C. Vandiver, 
of counsel for the claimants, contended 
that the legislative intent was to put 
the Chemical Foundations on the same 
basis as other patents for the considera- 
tion of the Arbiter. 

The Arbiter asked why the Act pro-|! 
vided only for the relief of patents seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian. The 
Assistant Attorney General in his reply 
told of the evolution of powers of the 
Alien Property Custodian and how his! 
policy as to seizures was broadened, and! 
other matters. He said that while he| 
had not been advised how many enemy- 
owned patents had not been seized, he 
assumed that there were some that were 
not taken, for lack of forethought or 
other reasons. He said he thought that 
about 30 patents, enemy owned, were! 
—_ seized by the Alien Property Custo- 

ian, 

Mr. Galloway reiterated that the Gov- 
ernment is. still in the same situation 
that it has been ail along, namely, ready | 
to pay a just compensation for every- 
thing that the Government took through 
the Alien Property Gustodian’s office. 

There was a general discussion of the 
meaning of the term “for” the Govern- 
ment, as distinguished from “by” the 


visions.” Scott v. Reid, 10 Pet. 522, 527. 
There having been no estate tax for | 
which the Baxter estate was liable, it 
cannot of course be successfully asserted 
that the payment to the defendant con- 
stituted a tax corectly paid. 
The demurrer must be overruled. 
September 6, 1928, : 


September 25 and that the hearing on 
the claims on account of enemy-owned 
ships under the 1928 war settlement act 
would open September 17. 

Judge Parker said he will be engaged 
with the ship hearing several days. He 
named September 22 as the last day for 
filing additional briefs in patent claims. 

The Arbiter announced he wanted 
further information as to nationality of 
claims, the period covered by “use for 
the United States, as to whether that 
goes back prior to July 1, 1918, and as 
to use of patents by the United States 
under licenses issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. He also gave instruc- 
tions for safeguarding sufficiency of no- 
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Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sept. 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 


11—The Federal Re- 


the Secretary 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have aseertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) .............. 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. collar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

PEEBION (BOEO) o's codons pc oo eucns 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) .......... 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver .... 


of the Treasury the fol- 


102.1519 
97.0900 
57.75 





Increase for 1927 


Financial Statistics Are An- 
nounced for State by De- 
partment of Com- 
merce. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of North Dakota for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The 
per capita figures for 1927 are based on 
a population of 641,192, as of the State 
census of 1925. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 


The payments for operation and main- 


| tenance of the general departments of 
| North Dakota amounted to $8,427,548, 


or $13.14 per capita. This includes 
$1,490,788 apportionments for education 
to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1926 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $12.68, and in 1918, 
$5.98. The payments for operation and 


maintenance of public service enterprises 


in 1927 amounted to $5,235,518, which 
amount was largely for expenses of the 
Grand Forks Mill and Elevator Associa- 


outlays for permanent improvements, 
$3,792,278. The total payments, there- 
fore, for operation and maintenance of 


; general departments and public service 


enterprises, for interest and outlays were 
$19,087,801. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues, 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $4,398,811 was for highways, 
$691,371 being for maintenance and 
$3,702,440 for construction. 


Decline in Revenues. 


The total revenue receipts were $19,- 
428,280, or $30.30 per capita. This was 
$4,132,757 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $340,- 
479 more than the total payments, in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in purchase of investments 
and cash balances, not shown in this 
summary. Property and specia] taxes 
represented 23.3 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1927, 27.8 per cent for 1926, 
and 31.7 per cent for, 1918. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 220.4 per cent from 
1918 to 1926, but there was a decrease 
of 11.8 per cent from 1926 to 1927. The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $7.07 in 1927, $8.02 in 1926, and 
$2.54 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 7.5 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 7 per cent 
for 1926, and 28.4 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 13.7 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 14 per cent for 1926, and 
12.5 per cent for 1918, 

_ Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
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September 
Investments 


Our current list contains a 
group of short term notes 
yielding from 5.45% to 
6.80% and sound investment 
bonds and stocks yielding 
rom 4.15% to 650%. A 
copy mailed on request. 


Ask for folder UD-S 12 


HORNBLOWER. 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Boston 
New York ‘ Providence 
Chic Portland, Me. 
Cleve Pittsburgh 
Members of the New York, Boston, 4 
Chicago. Cleveland, and Detreit 
Stock Eachanges 
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Bank Stock Bargains 


We believe there are now many bargains in bank stocks. 
The following list shows the AMERICAN BANKER’S 
recommendations made during the past six weeks with 


prices the day 
present prices, 


Issue of 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Bank of America 


Murray Hill Trust 


Mechanics Bank ... 
National City Bank 


Chemical National 
First National 
Municipal Bank 


New York Trust 


the analytical articles 


Corn Exchange Bank 
National Bank of Comm 


Title Guarantee & Tr. 
Interstate Trust .... 


Bank of United States 


stew ene eeeee 


American Ex.-Irving Tr. . 


International Germanic . 


appeared and 


Price Price 
then now Advance 
645 735 +90 
605 670 +65 
-. 180 210 +30 
800 825 +25 
278 295 
270 38275 
670 695 
375 380 
. 800 860 
422 445 
wee | 
eeeee- 3985 4350 
440 
236 
760 


ee eeeeeenee 


eereeeeee 


Send $1 for the next 30 issues, including latest recommendations. 


American Banker 


The Only Daily Banking Newspaper 


32 Stone St. 


Established 1836 


New York City 


PUBLISHED DAILY—Yearly Subscription $12 
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= * To Give New Results 


Rejection of Part of Applica- 
“© tion as Showing Aggrega- 
tion Is Reversed. 


“fx PARTE Bopa. APPEAL No. 1241, 
Boarp OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
_ OFFICE. 

.\ Patent No. 1683018 was issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1928, to Joseph E. Boda for 
universal agricultural implements, on 
application No, 590314, filed September 
25, 1922. 

Leroy C. Shonts for applicant. 

The examiner’s rejection of claim 1 
“was affirmed, the claim being considered 
to be anticipated by prior art, but the 
rejection of claims 2 to 7 was not sus- 
tained. 


ue 


1738) 
Patents 


Preamble to Claims Proposed for Paten 
Accepted as Limiting Scope of Invention 


> 


with the draft frame. The upper end 
of the link 53 is connected with the up- 
pew end of a link 54 and the link 54 is 
adjusted and held in fixed position by 
means of a hand lever 6 and connecting 
link 56. The arrangement is such that 
when the plow is in raised position as 
shown in Fig. 3, the pivotal connection 
of the crank 52 and link 53 is substan- 
tially coincident with the lower end of 
the link 54 and adjustment of the lever 
6 has substantially no effect on_the posi- 
tion of the crank axle 12. When the 
crank 52 has been rotated a half revolu- 
tion, however, the plow is in lowered po- 
sition, as shown in Fig. 4, the two points 
referred to are not substantially coinci- 
dent and adjustment of the lever 6 does 
affect the position of the crank axle. 
Hence the crank axle may be adjusted 
to vary the depth at which the tool oper- 
ates and will be raised to substantially 
the same height regardless of such ad- 
justment. 

The rigid draft frame is connected to 


The Board stated that the preamble to ) a tractor by means of the converging 


“the various claims in specifying “an in- 
dependent unit o 
.adapted to be connected to a source of 
draft and to be adjusted and controlled 
by an operator from his position on a 
source of draft power ahead of the im- 

plement” limited the invention to a par- 
ticular type of machine and was not ob- 
jectionable. 

It was also held that the claims were 
not functional inasmuch as the various 
elements were set forth as means, fol- 
lowed by a -statement of function, and 
that they were not aggregations because 
the parts were connected in joint opera- 
tion and produced results due to their 
joint and cooperative action, and that 
they included features not present in the 
prior art devices, 

The full text of the opinion of the 
‘Board of Appeals (Assistant Commise 


sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Ruck- | to ‘said’ in line 4 is intended as a limi-| 


man and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Primary Examiner rejecting all of 
the claims in the case. The claims are 
15 in number and of these, claim 1, 
‘quoted below, is typical and illustrative 
of those rejected: 

“1, A universal agricultural imple- 
ment comprising an independent unit of 
the drag-behind type adapted to be con- 
nected to a source of draft power and to 


be adjusted and controlled by an opera- | 


tor from his position on a source of 
draft power ahead of the implement, 


said implement having tool supporting | 


means to which a wide variety of agri- | Every ‘agricultural 


cultural tools, including heavy tools such 
as plows, may be adjustably and detach- 
ably connected, a wheeled support for 
the implement, means for adjusting the 


implement to vary its working depth and | 4 
to maintain the tool supporting means | p 


level when one portion of the wheele 

support is on a lower level than the 
other, draft connections for connecting 
the tool supporting means to a source 
of draft power to pull the implement, 
powerlift mechanism operated by the 
travel of the implement for raising and 
lowering the tool supporting means, and 
means for controlling the powerlift 


mechanism, said controlling means and | the 


the adjusting means including elements 
by means of which they may be easily 
manipulated by an operator from his 
position on a source of draft power to 
which the implement may be connected.” 
The references relied upon are: Water- 
man, 1245019, October 16, 1917; Knup- 
pel, 1854665, October 5, 1920; Whitcomb, 
( 1444292, February 6, 1923; White, 
1482496, February 5, 1924; Boda, 1491,- 
579, April 22, 1924; Seaholm, 1526874, 
February 17, 1925; Seaholm, 1575011, 


March 2, 1926; Boda, 1603018, October | 2): 


12, 1926; Caughey, 
1926. 


Unusual Type of Frame 
Employed in Apparatus 


1604338, October 26, 


The claims relate to a universal agri- | Knuppel, and has substituted a power- | 


cultural implement which, as tated 
in the preamble or introduct f@Peiause 
of claim 1, comprises “an independent 


unit of the drag-behind type adapted to 
be connected to a source o 


| 
} 


| 


j 


| 


} 


\ 
| 


} 


i 


bars 35, 36 pivoted to swing vertically 


f the drag-behind type | on the front ends of the beams 31, 32. 


The front end of the draft bars is ad- 
justably connected by a rod 41 and chain 
42 with the draft frame. 


Absence of New Features 
Found by Examiner 


In the Examiner’s opinion, “the claims 
are objectionable in many ways, mainly 
so in that they brmg together a large 
number of features, each of which is old 
or is claimed by applicant in other ap- 
plications, and each of which performs 
its function unmodified by the presence 
or absence of the other. Ex parte Ware, 
327 O. G., 215.” The Examiner says: 

“Referring to claim 1 in detail, lines 
1 and 2 apparently mean ‘In a tractor- 
drawn implement.’ It is not clear 
whether the next line and a half down} 


tation or not. The type of frame is re- 
cited next, beginning ‘said’ in line 4 and 
ending ‘connected’ in line 6. This par-! 
ticular frame is claimed in the patent to] 
Seaholm 1575011, assigned to the as-| 
signee of the present case. Universal 
implements of this type, adapted to carry | 
different kinds of tools, are shown by} 
Knuppel and Waterman. 

“The expression in lines 8 and 9, 
‘when one wheeled support is on a lower | 
level than the other,’ adds no limitation 
to the claim and is merely confusing. 
The expression beginning ‘draft con-| 
nections’ in line 9 and ending ‘imple- | 
ment’ in line 10 is also unnecessary. ! 
implement of the | 
drag behind type,’ lines 1 and 2, has! 
such a draft connection. Regarding the | 
expression beginning ‘powerlift’ in line | 
10 an 








nd ending ‘supporting means’ in line | 
2, it may be stated that the use of a} 
owerlift of this type is quite common | 


with agricultural tools. | 

“Tt is so common that it may be safely | 
said that for several years it has been! 
commonly accepted that, given an im-| 
plement supported on crank axles| 
adapted to be rocked by hand, no in-| 
vention would be involved in rocking the | 
crank axles by power derived from one} 
of the supporting wheels. Regarding | 
rather broad and indefinite state- | 
ment beginning ‘said’ in line 12, which | 
recites a function referred to generally | 
in line 3 and the first half of line 4, it | 
may be stated that in any powerlifi| 
implement, the controls are ordinarily 
placed within reach of the operator, 
wherever he may be. See Caughey 
1604338 and White. In the Whit- 
comb patent, the controls are ex- 
tended forward for a tractor drawn im- 
plement (Fig. 1) and are placed in the 
rear for a horse-drawn implement (Fig. 
Eliminating all unnecessary words 
in the claim, if there is any invention, | 
it resides either in the broad idea ex- 
pressed in the clause beginning ‘said’ in 
line 12 or in the fact that applicant has 
taken a universal implement, which is 
broadly old as shown by Waterman or | 


lift for a handlift. 

“It is contended that there is-no in- 
vention in this broad idea as such a 
powerlift is quite common in mold- 





f draft and to| board plows, disk plows, disk harrows, 


be adjusted and controlled by an opera-| cultivators, in fact, any kind of a soil- 


tor from his position on a source of draft | treating tool. 


Further it is urged that |! 


power ahead of the implement, said im-} the claim is an old combination, as a} 
plement having tool supporting means | Soil-treating tool, crank axles carrying | 
to which a wide variety of agricultural | the frame, and means operated by power | 
tools, including heavy tools, such as | derived from rotation of one of the sup- | 
plows, may be adjustably and detachably | porting wheels for rocking the crank 


connected.” Instead of the usual ty. axles to rais r lower th low. This | hs a 
ype of es to raise or lower the plow. This} yp eed must run : mpared with 
frame a draft frame, comprising two | Combination is old regardless of whether | aon Woe my ES a 00 ah 


side bars which converge at their for-|the tools carried are plows, listers, ete. | 
ward ends and are there connected by Any novelty in such an arrangement re- | 


a front cross bar are employed, 

The front ends of the side bars are 
bent down and are provided with bolt 
holes by which forwardly converging 
draft bars may be adjustably connected 
therewith at different points of eleva- 
tion above the ground. On the draft 
frame bars two aligned crank axles are 

Each of these crank axles is 
. , justably rocked by a 
b adjusting lever or one of the axles 
is adapted to be turned by clutch en- 
gagement with a ground engaging sup- 


The mechanism for turnin 

h g the crank 
axles constitutes means for changing the 
elevation of the draft frame above the 


| 


y mounted on one | filed an argument and requested consid- 


surface of the ground upon which the | 


ground wheels rest, The crank axle is 


turned by the ground wheel, which car-| 


ries a clutch face, through the medium 
of a dog carrying clutch section, rotat- 
ably adjustable on the crank, so that the 
draft frame may be raised or lowered 
to different elevations by the powerlift 
mechanism. The aligned crank axles 
have their eontiguous ends coupled to- 
gether by a sleeve which is fixed on the 
powerlift shaft and rotatable on the 
other. 

The sleeve has a radiall 
projecting lug adapted t 
dically and laterally proje 
contiguous end of the other shaft, By 
the engagement of these lugs the rota- 
tion of the powerlift shaft causes the 
rotation of the other shaft in the same 
direction but the other shaft is allowed 
to be freely rotated in the other direc- 
tion by the hand adjusting lever connec- 
tions or the weight of the frame. 

The rear ends of the bars of the draft 
gn are provided with v-shaped clamp- 
ng members in which a transverse tool 
“supporting bar is clamped. 

The normally stationary clutch ele- 
ment carries a crank 52, as shown in 
Fig. 7, which is connected by a link 53 


y and laterally 
oO engage a ra- 
cting lug on the 


r 


sides in the specific structure of the | 
power-lift device and should be so} 
claimed.” 


Examiner Objects 
To Sheets of Drawings 


The present claims in the case were | 
filed on March 12, 1924, and the exam- 
iner’s action, on April 14, 1924, was a 
requirement for division and an objection | 
to the number of sheets of drawing in the 
case, 

The applicant, on February 14, 1925, 


eration of the examiner’s action of Aprii| 
14, 1924, the examiner, on April 28, 1925, 
withdraw the requirement for division, 
and left the question of the drawings in 
abeyance, and also rejected the claims as 
aggregations. He also objected to all 
claims on the ground that they recite the 
function and the operation instead of the} 
structure, 

The applicant, on February 11, 1926, 
filed an amendment to two of the claims 
and presented an argument responsive io 
the last action of the examiner. The ex-| 
aminer then made of record four new ref- 
erences, which had not previously been 
cited, and again rejected the claims as 
aggregations. «This was followed by a 
long discussion by the applicant setting 
forth why, in his opinion the objections 
to the claims by the examiner and the 
rejections were not proper. The examiner 
then made the rejection final. 

The first objection taken to the claims 


| to clarify or give significance to the lan- 
| guage used in describing the individuai 


jamble designating the type of machine 





is to the preamble of the claims. The 
applicant has attempted to make it clear 
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Farm Implements 


Description Is Found 


Not to Be Functional) Processes Known to Prior 


Means to Accomplish Desired 
Effects Are Held to Be 
Indicated. 


thereof. The applicant suggests in his 
brief an expression of this in different 
language which he prefers and we sug- 
gest that the claims be amended to foi- 
low the suggestion. The preamble ap- 
pears to us to limit the invention to a 
particular type of machine and as stated 
in ex parte Jepson 1917 C. D., 68: 

“The preamble may be an actual limi- 
tation if the real invention cannot exist 
apart from it; whereas, if the real inven- 
tion does not at all depend upon it, then 
the preamble is a mere explanatory name 
and title.” 

As was said in Parker v. Craft & Rey- 
nolds, 265 O. G., 305; 1919 C. D., 72: 
“While an introductory clause may no 
import any definite element into a claim 
it is only common sense to read into the 
claim the shade of meaning that is con- 
veyed by the introductory clause.” 

However, in Nye Tool & Machine 
Works v. Crown Die & Tool Co., 292 Fed. 
851, the court said: “It is not the title 
that interests us, but rather the elements 
in the combination that go to make up 
the claim. Courts cannot place premiums 


upon tongue-twisting combinations of | 


words that merely evidence the ingenuity 
and acuteness of a linguistic gymnast. 
All the patents under consideration cover 
combination claims, and the most that 
the preliminary words can accomplish is 


elements. Schram Glass Mfg. Co. v. H. 
Brooks Glass Co., 24$ Fed. 228; 161 C. 
C. C. A. 264.” 

In the case of Schram Glass Mfg. Co. 
v. H. Brooks Glass Co. the court said: 
“Appellant asks us to ignore the first 
clause of the claim. which is as follows: 


“¢An automatic device for cutting or}two steaming devices, one of which _ is 
re 


separating an unsupported freely flowing 
stream of molten material into unformed 


| 


t| de 


| 
} 





} 
} molten mass.’ 


Cites Opinions on Use 
Of Introductory Clause 


“Appellant contends that this is @ 
mere statement of a process, and has no 
place in a mechanical apparatus, and 


| should be entirely disregarded when ap- 


earing in a claim of an apparatus pat- 
ent. With this conclusion we cannot 
agree. While it is true that this clause 
of itself does not describe an element in 
the combination, it should not for that 
reason be ignored. Each of the eleme iis 
of the combination should be read in th 
light of this clause and should be modi- 
fied by it. Such a clause of itself may 
entirely fail to supply a necessary ele- 
ment in a combination (American Envel- 
ope Co. v. A. W. P. Co., 152 U. S. 425, 14 
Sup. Ct. 627, 627 L. Ed. 580), yet it may 
so effect the enumerated elements as to 


e| the second steaming device for ejecting 
}steam 


give life and meaning and vitality to| 


them, as they appear in the combination. 

“So, in this case, the legitimate an 
fair construction of the claims, particu- 
larly in view of the specifications and} 
drawings, requires us to read on each | 
element of this claim the clause which; 
appellant insists is a superfluity. In so 
doing we are not substituting an opera- 
tion for an element, nor including as an 
element the particular article upon which 
the apparatus is to work. We are merely 


giving the modifying clause the same ef- 
fect that would be given to an adjective | 207 Fed. 746. 


or verb that limits, enlarges, or qualifies 
the word it modifies.” 


Claim Recites 


| Combination of Elements 


The combination of elements which 
make the implement is stated in the 
claim following the statement in the pre- 
and its purpose. They are: “a wheeled 
support for the implement, means for ad- 
justing the implement to vary its work- 
ing depth and to maintain the toql sup- 


porting means level when one portion oz} 


the wheeled support is on a lower level 
than the other.” 

This last clause is objected to by the 
examiner on the ground that it “adds no 
limitation to the claim and is merely con- 
fusing.” The specification describes the 
construction and on page 6 states: 

“In this manner, the furrow wheel may 
be adjusted so as to compensate for the 
differences in the level of the ground 


the land wheel. 


“This adjustment of the furrow whee!| plow beams 1 and 2 to which the 


does not interfere with the lifting of the 
implement. No matter what the adjust- 
ment may be, the tool bar is always lifted 
to a substantial level position and, as pre- 
viously explained, to substantially the 
same height above the ground.” 

The clause in the claim _ specifies 
“means” followed by a statement of func- 
tion and purpose. 

The claim next includes “draft connec- 
tions” and specifies the parts connected. 

Then follows the “power lift mechan- 
ism” followed by a statement of its 
operation and purpose. 

Finally the “means for controlling the 
power lift mechanism” is included. 


Declares Claims 
Are Not Functional 


The claims are nol rejectable as func- 
tional for the reason that they positively 
include the means. Nor are they aggre- 
gations, since the parts are connected in 
joint operation and they produce results 
due to their joint and cooperating ac- 
tion. The draft connections effect the 
lifting of the tools through the power lift 


connections and the “means for adjusting| breadly speaking, to extend the contro! 
the implements” effects the result of ad-| levers to within reach of the operator, 
justing the tools to various working; wherever he ma 


depths to maintain the tool supporting 
means level when one portion of the 
wheeksupport is on a lower level than 
the other. 


The distinction between a combination} lower level than the other. 


and an aggregation is clearly stated in 
American Chocolate Machinery Co. v. 
Helmstetter, 142 Fed. 978, where the 
court said: 

“The distinction between a combination 


thereby that the invention claimed is not| and an aggregate lies in the presence or 


simply a tractor drawn implement but is, 
as the language states, a universal agri- 
cultural implement of a type stated hav- 
ing characteristics set forth in the words 
following the word “comprising.” Inas 
much as the claim is not intended to 
apply to all types of agriculture imple- 


ments we think it entirely proper to} 
amble to a particular type of | 


limit the pre 
implement by 


absence of mutuality of action. To con- 
stitute a combination it is essential that 
there should be some joint operation per- 
formed by its elements, producing a re- 
sult due to their joint and cgoperating 
action, while in an aggregation there is a 
mere adding together of seperate contri- 
butions each operating independently of 
the other.” Hailes v. Van Wormer, 20 


words clearly descriptive | Wall. 353; Reckerdorfer v. Faber, 92 U. 


| 
| 


1 


| 
\ 


t |Garment Pressing 


And Shine Removing 
Machine Patented 


Combination of Two Distinct 


| 
Art Is Held to Be 


Invention. 


Ex PARTE PAGE. AppeAL No. 1518, 
BoarD oF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1682852 was issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1928, to Herbert Edward Page 
for garment pressing machines, on ap- 
plication No. 643443, filed June 4, 1923. 
Messrs. Dodge & Sons for applicant. 

Claims 1-5, covering a garment press- 
ing machine having a head equipped 
with two steaming devices, one of which 
is employed in the usual pressing opera- 
tion while the other is used for the pur- 
pose of removing any sheen or shine 
resulting from the first pressing opera- 
tion, were held patentable over two 
separate machines showing the steaming 
vices separately. 

The rejection of claims 7 and 9 was 
also reversed. 5 
Invention in Combination. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
(Assistant Commissioner Moore, Exam- 
iners-in-Chief Ruckman and Ide) follows 
in full text: 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 5, inclusive, 7 and 9. } 
Claim 1 is illustrative and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“1. In a garment pressifig machine, 
the combination of relatively movable 
pressing elements; means for ejecting 
steam from the pressing face of one of 
said elements and onto the face of the 
goods next thereto; and means for eject- 
ing steam laterally between said press- 
ing elements onto said face.” 

The references relied upon are: 
Andree, 1311151, July 29, 1919; Benja- 
min, 1409652, March 14, 1922; Geldhof, 
1518500, December 9, 1924. 

The invention is a garment pressing 
machine having a head equipped with 


mployed in the usual pressing operation 
while the other is for the purpose of re- 
moving any sheen or shine that results 
from the first pressing operation. Pro- 
vision also is made whereby the press- 
ing head may be cooled, if desired, dur- 
ing this sheen removing operation. 
Convenient Arrangement. 

Claims 1 to 5 stand rejected on the 
ground that there is “no invention in 
combining the steaming mechanisms of ! 
Geldhof and Andree into one pressing 
head. 

The patent to Gildhof discloses the: 
first steaming mechanism called for in 
the claims. The patent to Andree shows 





laterally between the pressing 
elements. Appellant has combined these 
devices in a single pressing head, 
whereby his machine does the work of 
the two prior machines, 

The examiner states that the result 
obtained is an aggregative result and 
does not require the exercise of inven- 
tion. We are unable to agree with this 


d| holding of the examiner. Appellant has 


made a new unitary device and produced 
a structural combination. 

As stated in Ex parte Child, 1916 C. 
D. 48, “Appellant has produced a com- 
pact and convenient arrangement of 
parts for accomplishing the desired pur- 
pose}; which is not shown in any of the 
references.” See also Ex parte Arm- 
strong, 1911 C. D. 187 and Krell Auto 
Grand Piano Co. v. Story & Clark Co., 


Means of Supplying Steam. 

Claim 7 was rejected as not patentable 
over allowed claim 6. 

Claim 6 covers means for admitting 
steam and also means for admitting a 
cold fluid into the pressing head. Claim 
7 adds the means for supplying steam 
to a chamber formed along one edge of 
the head. In our opinion claim 7 is pat- 
entable over claim 6 for reasons similar 
to those stated in the consideration of 
claims 1 to 5, supra. 

Claim 9 stands rejected on the patent 
to Benjamin. Figure 6 of this patent 
shows the means for cooling the head, 
but we do not find the “means for eject- 
ing steam between the head and the 
buck,” as called for in the claim. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


S., 347; Pickering v. McCullough, 104 U. 
S., 310. The combination of claim 1 is 
old in Boda, No. 1491579, April 22, 1924. 
This patent shows a power-lift plow hav- 
ing tool supporting means comprising the 
plow | 
bodies 4 and 5 are attached. The patent 
shows no tool supporting means to which | 
tools may be adjustably and detachably | 
attached. This feature, however, is not 
positively included in the claims and, 
moreover, the broad inclusion of such 
means to an agricultural implement 
otherwise would not involve invention. | 

The patent to Waterman shows a) 
wheeled support for the tools, draft con- 
nections for connecting the tool support- 
ing means to a source of draft power to 
pull the implement, no power lift mechan- 
ism or means to control the power lift 
mechanism. 

Knuppel shows a three-wheeled frame, | 
two of the wheels being mounted upon a 
single crank axle which may be rocked 
to be simultaneously raised or lowered 
with respect to the tool supporting frame. 
No power lift mechanism is shown in this 
patent and no means for adjusting the 
working depth of the implement to main- 
tain the tool supporting means level when 
one portion of the wheeled support is on 
a lower level than the other. 

Caughey and Whitcomb are cited by 
the examiner to show that it is old, 





y be. Caughey does not 
show means for adjusting the working 
depth of the implement to maintain the 
tool supporting means level when one 
portion of the wheeled support is on a 


We think the rejection of claim 1 
should be affirmed for the reason that it 
specifies nothing over Boda, No. 1491579, 
except the indirect inclusion of “having 
tool supporting means to which a wide 
variety of agricultural tools, including 
heavy tools, such as plows, may be ad- 
justably and detachably connected.” To 
connect Boda’s plow detachably and ad- 
justably does not disclose invention. 

We do not find the combination which 
is stated in claim 2 in any one of the 
references cited by the examiner. The 
patent to Seaholm, No. 1575011, filed 
February 24, 1923, which is subsequent 
to -the filing date of this application, 


12, 1928 
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Patents 
TENTS: Preamble as Limitation: 
objection was made to the claims because they included a preamble 


Agricultural Implements.—Where 


specifying tHat the invention comprised “an independent unit of the drag- 


behind type adapted to be connected 


to a source of draft and to be ad- 


justed and controlled by an operator from his position on a source of draft 


power ahead of the implement,” held: 


Preamble constituted an actual 


limitation by words clearly descriptive of the type of agricultural imple- 


ment to which the claims related, the 


preable being an actual limitation if 


the real invention cannot exist apart from it.: Ex parte Jepson, 1917 CD 68. 


Claims 2-7, Patent 1683018.—Ex parte Boda. 


(Board of Appeals of the 


Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1738, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Aggregations: 


Universal Agricultural Implements,—Where 


the claims covered an implement having tool supporting means to which 
wide variety of agricultural tools may be adjustably and detachably con- 
nected, means for adjusting the implement to vary its working depth and 
to maintain the tool supporting means level, draft connections for con- 
necting the tool supporting means to source of draft power to pull the im- 
plement, and powér lift mechanism operated by the travel of the imple- 
ment for raising and lowering the tool supporting means; and the claims 


were réjected as being for aggregations, held: 


Elements are connected in 


joint operation and produce results due to their joint and cooperative action, 


and therefore do not constitute an aggregation. 


—Ex parte Boda. (Board of Appeals 
Page 1738, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Functional Claims: 


Agricultural Implements.— Where 
claims included means for adjusting the implement to vary its working 


Claims 2-7, Patent 1683018. 
of the Patent Office.) —Yearly’ Index 


the 


depth, draft connections for connecting the tool supporting means to a 
source of draft power to pull the implement, power lift mechanism operated 
by the travel of the implement for raising and lowering the tool supporting 


means, and means for controlling the power lift means, held: 


Claims were 


not functional since they positively included the means as elements and fol- 


lowed them b 
parte Boda. 
1738, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


P 


ATENTS: Aggregation: Garment 


statements of function. 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


Claims 2-7, Patent 1683018.—Ex-» 


Pressing Machines.—Where applicant 


claimed a unitary machine for pressing garments comprising the com- 


bination of relatively movable pressing elements, means for ejecting steam 
from the pressing face of one of the elements, and another means for eject- 
ing steam laterally between said pressing onto said face, for the purpose 
of removing sheen or shine; and the prior art showed machines having 


these two means, but not combined in 


the unitary machine were not mere aggregations: 


a new unitary device and produced a 


7, 9, Patent No. 1682852.—Ex parte Page. 
Office.) Yearly Index Page 1738, Col. 


TENTS: Lack of Invention: 


pA 


one machine, held: Claims covering 
Appellant having made 
structural combination. Claims 1-5, 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
4 (Volume III.) 


Squeegee for Concrete Road Machine.— 
Where the claims covered the combination with a concrete road machine 


of a squeegee to remove excess water from the surface of concrete; and refer- 
ences showed means for tamping, smoothing and floating tools which to some 
extent wipe off excess water from the surface of the cement, but as to which 


the word “squeegee” was not used, held: 


The claims lacked invention; the 


devices performed the same function and differed from appellant’s device 


only in name. 


Claims 1-6, Patent 1683382.—Ex parte Carr. 


(Board of Ap- 


peals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1738, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Process for Protecting Wool and Fur From 


Moths.—A claim for a moth proof article comprising a material liable 
to attack by moth having combined therewith in such manner as to be tenaci- 
ously retained thereby a moth-repelling inorganic fluorine compound in suf- 
ficient quantity to render said material moth proof, held: _Allowable, subject 
to amendment specifying that the material was substantially proof against 
loss of moth proofness by dusting and washing with water. Claim 5, Patent 


No. 1682975.—Ex parte Meckbach. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) 


—Yearly Index Page 1738, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Patent Granted on Moth-Proofing Process 
On Basis of Evidence of New Advantages 


Rejection Is Reversed on Showing That Effects Are More 


Lasting Than Those 


Ex PARTE MECKBACH. AYppEAL No. 13806,{in substituting the fluorine compounds to 


BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 

OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1682975 was issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1928, to Ernst Meckbach for 
a Process for Protecting Wool and Fur 
from Moth, on application No. 491570, 
filed August 11, 1921. 

Messrs. Byrnes, Townsend & Bricken- 
stein for applicant. 

The rejection of Claim 5, directed to 
the use of moth-repelling inorganic fluor- 
ine compound to render wools and furs 
moth proof, on one prior patent disclos- | 
ing moth proofing of fabrics by boiling 
them in a salt solution, taken Mm connec- 
tion with another patent describing the 
use of fluorine compounds for destroying | 
insects, was affirmed. 

On rehearing of the case affidavits 
tending to show that when fabrics were 
treated as set forth in the references the 
effect was not permanent and that by 
washing and beating the moth-proofing 
material could be readily removed, were 
considered and the claim held allowable ; 
subject to amendment specifying that 
the material was substantially proof 
against loss of moth proofness by dust- 
ing and washing with water. 
Examiner Contends 
No Invention Is Shown 


The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Examiners-in-Chief 
Skinner, Henry and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
the following claim: 

5. A moth proof article comprising a 
material liable to attack by moth hav-; 
ing combined therewith in such manner 
as to be tenaciously retained thereby a 
moth-vepelling inorganic fiuorine com- 
pound in sufficient quantity to render 
said material moth proof. 


The references relied upon are: Ruch, 
359287, March 15, 1887, British patent 
8236 of 1896, 167-6 (Mothproofing). 


The patent to Ruch discloses the moth 
proofing of fabrics by boiling them in a 
solution of salt while the British Patent 
describes the use of flourine compounds 
for destroying insects. The examiner 
holds that there would be no invention 


’ 


shows “crank axles carrying ground 
wheels for supporting the implement, 
means for adjusting the crank axles rela- 
tive to one another to maintain the tool 
supporting means level when one of the 
wheels runs on a lower level than the 
other,” and this is the only patent cited 
that does show this feature. The patent 
to Seaholm does not claim this feature, 
but claims only .the specific V-shaped 
sees device and the. rectangular 
eam. 


We think claim 2 should be allowed. 


Claims 3 and 4 include “said power 
lift mechanism, including means serving 
to raise the tool supporting means to sub- 
stantially the same height above the 
ground from all its working positions.” 
This feature is not shown in any of the 
patents cited. It is claimed generically 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


of Older Methods. 


for the salt of the Ruch patent. 

The brief contends that salt is not 
known as a posion for insects and it was 
not hitherto known that fluorine com- 
pounds were useful for mothproofing and 
there was nothing to teach that one could 
be substituted for the other. 

In the British patent it is stated on 
page 1, line 8, that certain poisons were 
in_use by housekeepers for the destruc- 
tion of noxious insects and it then de- 
scribes the fluorine compounds as sub- 
stitutes for such poisons. 

On page 2, line 2, the specification 
speaks of spraying the solution for “pro- 
tecting the articles from the insects.” 
It is true that moths are not specifically 
referred to but it appeads to us that 
these statements are sufficiently sugges- 
tive of such use to deprive the claim of 
invention. , 

It also appears to us that as this case 
was originally filed the fluorine com- 
pounds were only one class out of a num- 
ber of others mentioned and that the in- 
vention was stated to lie in the process 
by which the various insecticides were 
applied rather than in the specific sub- 
stances used. The appealed claim does 
specify that they are combined with the 
fabric in such a way as to be tenaciously 
retained but this is not a proper limita- 
tion in a product claim and there is no 
certainty that they would not be retained 
if the fabric were thoroughly sprayed. 

In any event, we are of the opinion 
that whatever invention there may be in 
the case is fully covered by the allowed 
claims. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


The appellant has filed affidavits in this! 


case and asks for a rehearing in view 
thereof. Claim 5 was rejected by the 
Examiner on the ground that the patent 
to Ruch discloses the mothproofing of 
fabrics by saturating them with a solu- 
tion of sodium chloride in such a manner 
as to be tenaciously retained thereby and 
that the British patent No. 8236 of 1896 
shows that sodium fluoride is an in- 
secticide and there would be no invention 
in substituting sodium fluoride for the 
sodium chloride of the Ruch patent. 


Affidavits Declared 
To Be Insufficient 


The application was remanded to the 
Examiner for consideration in view of 
the affidavits and he reports that he does 
not consider them sufficient to overcome 
the grounds of rejection. 

The affidavits show that when fabrics 
are treated with either sodium chloride 
or sodium fluoride in the manner set 
forth in the references the effect is not 
permanent and by washing or beating, 
the mothproofing material is readily re- 
moved from the fabric and it is no longer 
mothproof. 

The claim, as drawn, is defective in 
that the limitation “tenaciously retained” 
is indefinite as it gives no indication of 
the conditions under which it must re- 
tain its mothproofing qualities. In his 
brief ‘filed with the request for rehear- 
ing, appellant suggests a substitute claim 
which specifies that the material is sub- 
stantially proof against loss of its moth- 
proofness by dusting and washing with 
water. The affidavits show that when 


Method of Removing 
Water From Cement 


Is Found to Be Old 


Rollers for Purpose Are 
Declared to Have Been 
Included in Previous 
Inventions. 


EX PARTE Carr. APPEAL No. 1078, BOARD 
OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1683382 was issued to Ed- 
ward G. Carr on September 4, 1928, for 
concrete road machines, on application 
No. 339306, filed November 20, 1919, 

Frank E. Dennett for applicant. 

Claim 1 to 6, 13, 14, and 15, directed 
to the use of a squeegee on a concrete 
road machine for the purpose of remov- 
ing excess water from the surface of 
concrete, were held to be unpatentable 
in view of prior art. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
(Assistant Commissioner Moore, Exam- 
iners-in-Chief Ruckman and Ide) follows 
in full text: 

This is an appeal from the rejection 
of claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14 and 15, 
of which claim 1 is representative and 
reads as follows: 

“1, The combination with a concrete 
road machine of a squeegee to remove 
excess water from the surface of con- 
crete.” 

The references relied upon are: Demp- 

|'sey, 688986, December 17, 1901; Sharp, 
1019539, March 5, 1912; Burwell, 
1033872, July 30, 1912; Powers, 1102435, 
July 7, 1914; Carr, 1204245, November 
7, 1916; Parrish, 1265499, May 7, 1918; 
| Moran, 1289229, December 31, 1918; 
aca 1306353, June 10, 1919. 


Devices Are Rollers. 

The nature of the invention is suffi- 
ciently set forth in the examiner’s state- 
ment. Each of the appealed claims in- 
cludes a “squeegee,” which is the term 
by which appellant designates the rollers 
8 or 31 of his device. The purpose of 
the squeegee as set forth in some of the 
claims is to remove water from the sur- 
face of the concrete. Appellant relies 
upon this squeegee to differentiate his 
device from the prior art. 

Claims 1 to 6 stand rejected on each 
6f the patents to Carr, Sharp, Reynolds 
and Parrish, taken alone and also when 
considered with Moran. The term 
squeegee is not used in these patents 
but tamping, smoothing and floating 
tools or members are employed which 
to some extent will wipe off excess wa- 
ter from the surface of the cement. 

In his statement the examiner says: 

“The sole question at issue on this ap- 
peal is the question of applicant’s right 
to certain claims in which he relies for 
distinction over the art, entirely upon 
the significance of the word ‘squeegee.’ 

“The position of the examiner has been 
that the various tools shown in the refer- 
ences, which travel over the surface of 
unset concrete for the purpose of strik- 
ing off, tamping and smoothing and float- 
ing also to a certain extent at least, 
act as ‘squeegees;’ that is, they wipe the 
water from the surface. This is espe- 
cially true of smoothing and floatinz 
implements such as those shown 10 
Dempsey and Reynolds.” 


Similar Elements Described. 


Dempsey shows a machine having 
\levelers 121 and 198, floating troweis 
245 and a trowel roller 252 that makes 
the surface of the cement “smooth and 
even.” 
Moran discloses a smoothing hand 
ol which the specification states (page 
1, line 97) “will not only level off the 
surface but will iron out surplus 
moisture.” 

Has appellant patentably distinguished 
from the prior art by the term “squee- 
gee ” 

Squeegee is defined in the Standard 
Dictionary~as follows: 

“(1) A wooden implement having a 
short straight-edged strip of soft rubber 
inserted in its blade, used for removing 
water from wet decks or floors, window- 
panes, etc. 

“(2) A slighter implement made like 
the above or in the form of a roller, 
used by photographers for pressing a 
film closer to its mount, or for squeezing 
the moisture from a print.” 

_ Appellant contends that “the exam- 

iner has not cited a single reference 

showing or disclosing a ‘squeegee.’ ” 
Appellant First Used Term. 

Sor far as the record shows appellant 

seems to have been the first to apply 
this term to a member of a road machine 
having a function analogous to that of 
the squeegee defined above. The refer- 
ences, however, show road machines 
equipped with members called by differ- 
ent names but having the similar func- 
tion of smoothing and removing excess 
water. Clearly appellant does not pat- 
| entably distinguish from the prior art 
by giving an old device a new name, 
_In our opinion the examiner’s rejec- 
tion of claims 18, 14 and 15, particularly 
on the patent, to Dempsey, is sound. 
These claims call for a road machine 
having a squeegee together with a 
spreader and a tamper (claim 13), a 
float or finisher (claim 14), or a 
spreader (claim 15). Dempsey’s leveler 
121 is a spreader, his roller 23 is a 
tamper, his trowels 245 are “floating 
trowels” (page 6, line 35) and his finish- 
ing or trowel roller 252 is the equivalent 
of appellant’s squeegee. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
Sree. 5 

imit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. vb , 
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the material is treatéd in the manner 
covered by the allowed process claims 
the effect is retained after washing or 
dusting it. 

In view of the fact that the art does 
not establish the existence of any ma- 
terial having those qualities and the 
claims for the process stand allowed, we 
consider the proposed claim patentable 
and if presented by a proper amendment, 
it should be allowed. 

The decision of the Examiner is re- 
versed subject to the proposed amend- 
ment to the claim. 
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Dismissal 


of Baltimore Complaint Proposed 


On Interior Traffic Reshipped to Pacific 


Examiner Recommends Finding That I. C. C. Does Not 
Have Jurisdiction Over Rates. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


traffic involved in this controversy are 
not in dispute. The traffic originates at 
interior points and is transported by rail- 
road, under a bill of lading issued by 
the rail carrier, to the north Atlantic 
port designated in the bill of lading as 
destination. All shipments, generally 
speaking, are originally consigned to a 
steamship company or to a consignee in 


,. care of a steamship company serving the 


North Atlantic port. Le a 
There is usually an indication in the 


pill of lading that the “notify” party is 


the steamship company. The rail car- 


® riers allow five days’ free time on all 


" which 


“a continuous carriage or shipment 


intercoastal shipments as compared with 
48 hours’ free time on domestic ship- 
ments and 10 days’ free time on all for- 
eign shipments. In the majority of cases 
the bills of lading show, in the body of 


“< descriptive portion thereof, a destination 


on the Pacific coast. Upon arrival at the 
North Atlantic port, the steamship com- 
pany is notified by the agent of the rail 
carrier and after instructions as to place- 
ment have been received, delivery is made 
to the steamship company on the pier, the 
rail carriers absorbing the stevedore 
charges for unloading the car 0.1 the pier 
and for lightering when necessary. 


Shipping Lines Issue 
New Bills of Lading 


The rail carriers uniformly apply and 
collect for the rail transportation their 
published tariff rates on file with the 
Commission. These charges are advanced 

‘by the steamship company to the rail 
line within 48 hours after delivery in all 
cases except where the charges of the 
rail carrier are prepaid to the port. New 
bills of lading are then issued by the 
steamship company for the water trans- 
portation from_the North Atlantic port 
to the Pacific Coast port, and the goods 

‘ are taken from the pier by stevedores and 
placed on the vessel, the steamship com- 

‘pany absorbing the stevedore charges. 
The steamship: bills of lading gen- 
erally indicate the railroad car from 

h the shipment has been re- 

ceived. Upon the delivery at the Pa- 
cific Coast port the steamship collects 


" from the consignee the total transporta- 


tion charges from the inland point o 


* origin. 


On traffic from the North Atlantic 
ports to the Pacific Coast ports other 
than that covered by the port equaliza- 

‘tion rule, defendants generally charge 

and apply the rates prescribed in their 
westbound tariff, which are the same 
* from all of the North Atlantic ports, 

At the hearing and on brief defendants 

“and certain interveners challenged the 

Commission’s jurisdiction and moved for 
dismissal of the complaint upon that 
ground. 

The provisions of the Interstate Com- 


.. merce Act apply, in so far as is here 


material, to “common carriers engaged 
.in the transportation of passengers or 
property wholly by railroad, or partly 
by railroad and partly by water when 
hoth are used under a common control, 
management or. arrangement for con- 
- tinuous carriage or shipment.” It is 
not contended that the rail and water 
- carriers involved in the movement of the 
traffic under consideration are under a 
common control or management. Com- 
plainants allege, however, and seek to 
show, that the conduct of the transpor- 
tation was “under an arrangement for 
in 


-“manner and form as contemplated by 


Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Com- 


* merce, as amended,” and that the Com- 


“mission therefore has 


jurisdiction to 
‘ eondemn the rates, practices, rules and 
regulations assailed. Defendants, on 
_ the other hand, aver that no “common 


~" arrangement” between the rail and the 


water carriers as contemplated by the 
Act has been shown to, or in fact does, 
exist, and that the matters complained 
of are therefore beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. 


Charges Must Not 


Exceed Maximum Rates 
The railroad tariffs contain no men- 


‘tion of any intercoastal steamship line 


nor are any rates published therein re- 


* stricted in their application to inter- 


coastal traffic. The railroad bills of lad- 
“ing govern the movement from. the in- 


* land point of origin to the North Atlantic 


ports. This trafic, in so far as the rail 
carriers are concerned, moves to the 
North Atlantic ports in exactly the same 
‘manner as does traffic destined for local 


* consumption at the ports or for export. 


The published tariff of the defendant 
water carriers shows on its title page 
that it applies from North Atlantic load- 
ing piers to Pacific Coast discharging 
piers, is filed with the United States 
Shipping Board in compliance with the 
Shipping Act, 1916, and publishes maxi- 


‘mum rates for the transportation serv- 


-ice provided by them. , ' 
The Shipping Act carries no provi- 
sion that only the rates so published 


* shall be charged or that applicable rates 


may be prescribed by the Shipping 
Board. Under present law the duty of 


* adhering to their published tariffs is not 


imposed upon the steamship lines. It is 


* Preamble to Claims 


For Patent Is Accepted 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

as an element in the combination stated 
‘in claims 3 and 4 and not specifically. 

We think claims 3 and 4 should be 
allow. 

Claims 5 and 6 each specify the “single 
.tool bar,” “draft connections for connect- 
ing said tool bar to a source of draft 
power.” The combination stated in the 
.claim appears to be a true combination 
.and does not appear to be disclosed in 
any one patent. 

We regard claims 5 and 6 as allowed. 

Claim 7 is not an aggregation, since 


” the power lift is inoperative without a 


‘ 
' 


‘ 
: 


hitch device, the specific construction of 


simply required that their charges must 
not exceed the maximum rates which 
the law requires them to publish. 

In addition to their westbound maxi- 
mum rate tariff, filed with the United 
States Shipping Board in compliance 
with the Shipping Act, 1916, the Inter- 
coastal Conference Lines publish what 
is known as “Westbound Minimum Rate 
List No. 4,” which is a working tariff 
among the member lines and is not filed 
either with the Shipping Board or with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It contains the rates actually applied 
except in the case of so-called “contract” 
commodities which, for a definite amount 
of tonnage, move under special contract 
rates. The Port Equalization Rule is not 
published as a part of either the maxi- 
mum or the working tariff. 

Defendants’ traffic actually moves, 
therefore, from the North Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast ports under rates provided 


| 


| 


| 


by the steamship lines, which fluctuate | 


as competitive influences demand, except 

lthat the rates on file with the United 
States Shipping Board must be observed 
as maximum rates. 

No reference is made in the tariff to 
any local or proportional rate or to any 
service performed by the rail carriers. 
No railroad is a party to the tariff. The 
evidence shows that regardless of the 
manner in which freight is received by 
the water carriers, whether from trucks, 
from other water carries, or from rail 
carriers, the intercoastal lines uniformly 
issue new bills of lading which indicate, 
for convenience and identification pur- 
poses, the party making delivery of the 
traffic to them. 


Classified as Strictly 


Wool Rates Investigation, 1928, 91 I. 
C. C. 235, (275), it said: 

“Congress has not placed the inter- 
coastal steamship lines under our juris- 
diction to the same extent as the rail 
carriers. Their port-to-port rates are 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
water carriers are free to charge any 
rate so long as they do not exceed the 
maximum schedules on file with the 
Shipping Board.” 

The mere fact that the application of 
the water rates actually charged under 
the conference agreements heretofore 
referred to admittedly operates to neu- 
tralize to som extent the rail differen- 
tials now existing in favor of the Port 
of Baltimore is not sufficient to bring 
these rates within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

The record sustains defendants’ con- 
tention that the rail carriage and the 
water carriage are separate and distinct 
transactions. The transportation service 
of the rail carriers and their contract 
of carriage terminates with delivery of 
the traffic on the pier into the custody 
of the consignee or his agent, usually 
the steamship company. They have no 
further interest in it. With the issuance 
of the new bill of lading the duty of 
transporting to the Pacific Coast port 
and the responsibility for that carriage 
rests entirely upon the water carrier. 
It is treated by the steamship company 
as a new shipment, from port to port, 
and it recognizes no relationship, con- 
tractural or otherwise, with the rail car- 
rier. 

The facts disclosed of record clearly 
show. that it is the uniform policy of 
both the rail and the water carriers to 
maintain their respective services sep- 
arate and distinct, and scrupulously to 
refrain from the establishment of joint 
rates, the issuance of through bills of 
lading, or from engaging in other prac- 
tices which they feel might be construed 
as a “ocmmon arrangement for a con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment.” In this 


which existed in Transcontinental Com- 
modity Rates, 32 I. C. C. 449, wherein 
the Commission said: 

_“As we understand it, the ocean lines 
(intercoastal lines) insist upon handling 
their business as a purely local trans- 
action from port to port, and will not ac- 
cept traffic on through bills of lading to 
or from the interior points. This is 
probably due to the fear on their part 


| Port-to-Port Tariff 
It is manifest that the tariff published 
by defendant water carriers is strictly 
a port-to-port tariff. The Commission 
has repeatedly found that it is without 
jurisdiction as to port-to-port rates. In 
| 

bills of lading, would constitute trans- 
portation “by rail and water,” and there- 
fore be subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Commission and to the requirements of 
the Act.” 

The question as to what constitutes a 
“common arrangement” for a continuous 
carriage or shipment is not altogether 
free from difficulty. In Ex Parte Koehler, 
30 Fed. 870, the court, in discussing the 
question of “arangement” between a rail 
and a water carrier necessary to bring 
the latter within the interstate commerce 
act, said. 

“So long as the railway and steamer 
are each operated under a separate and 
distinct control, making its own rates 
and only liable for the carriage and 
safe delivery of the goods at the end of 
it own route, the Act does not apply to 
the transaction, To make these carriers 
subject to the Act, the railway and ves- 
sel must, as therein provided, be op- 
erated or used under a ‘common control’ 
—a control to which each is alike sub- 
ject, and by which rates are prescribed 
and bills of lading given for the car- 
riage of goods over both routes as one.” 

Later, in Camden Iron Works v. United 
States, 158 Fed. 561, the court declared 
that there could be no arrangement for 
a continuance carriage or shipment be- 
tween a rail carrier and a water carrier 
where there was not a conventional di- 
vision of charges made between them. 
The payment to the rail lines by the 

steamship companies, as agents of the 
| Pacific Coast consignee, of the full pub- 
| lished rail charges on file with the Com- 
‘mission indicate that no such “conven- 


respect the situation 1s not unlike that | 


that the traffic, if handled on through j 


; 


{ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


_, these elements is not stated in the claim,! tional division of charges” exists and} 
. and the other elements in the combina- 


tion appear to cooperate. 
Claim 7 should be allowed. 
The remaining claims in the case are 


.. for combinations, some of which are 


' found in one patent and some in an- 
other, but, as set forth in these claims, 
| the claims are for a different organiza- 


+; tion and combination than that shown in 


al 


| any patent, 

We think the remaining claims should 
be allowed. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to the rejection of claim 1, 

The decision is reversed as to the re- 


‘| maining claims in the case. 


Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 


.-40 days. : Rule 149. 


that there is no “carriage of the goods 
over: both routes as one. 


Indication of Pacific 
Coast Port Is Tucidental 


_ The indication of a Pacific Coast port 
in the descriptive portion, or body, of the 
| railroad bill of lading is but incidental 
and of no binding force or effect with 
respect to the contract of carriage. The 
evidence shows that the indication in the 
steamship bills of the railroad car from 
which the traffic is received is merely 
for convenience and _ identification pur- 
poses to enable shippers or carriers to 
check rates or to assist in placing re- 
sponsibility for damage. ‘ In accepting 
the shipment from the rail carrier and 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the, Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


eet a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Extension and Improvement of Merit System 


Of Selecting Federal Employes Recommended 


Topic 34—The Civil Service 


Sixth Article—Opportunities to Improve the Civil Service. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with the United 


States Civil Service System. 


aminations for postmasterships are serving a good 
purpose in weeding out the unworthy and unqualified. 
The standards of postmasterships have been raised. 
The full possibility of open competition for postmas- 
terships, however, can not be realized until the four- 


year tenure law is repealed and appointments are made 
strictly on a merit basis. 


By George R. Wales, 


Civil Service Commissioner. 


I 


reform had not yet been attained. 


In all plans for the betterment of the civil service, 
there seems to be a failure to recognize the anomaly 
presented by our administrative system of filling in- 
ferior positions through the test of merit under the 
civil service law, and excluding from the scheme great 
numbers of the higher offices, which should stand as a 


N AN earlier article it was said that while the 
progress of the merit system in Federal employ- 
ment had been continuous since the civil service 
law was enacted in 18838, the full possibilities of 


THE Federal 


JN 


agencies are not 


departments and 


service for that 
civilian pay roll. 


reward for meritorious service, but which in fact are 


often held as payment for service to the political party 
Here the Government fails to take advantage 
of an opportunity to add materially to the strength 


in power. 


and efficiency of the civil service. 
* * * 


The law specifies that positions requiring mere un- 
skilled laborers and those which are filled through 
nomination by the President for the confirmation of the 
Senate are not to be classified thereunder. 
the higher supervisory positions in the civil 


come within this latter class. 


The administrative offices, aside from the Cabinet, 
which do not come within the scope of the civil service 


are: 


correlation of personnel activities. 
ment business is carried. on by numerous agencies es- 
tablished and guided by many laws, and the methods 
of dealing with employment questions by the several 


* * 


service there is great need for the 
The Govern- 


coordinated. 


The Federal Government should have a compre- 
hensive employment policy based upon principles which 
may be carried out with reasonable uniformity in all 


establishments. Until this is done 


taxpayers will not receive the maximum return in 


share of taxes represented by the 


* * * 


The major items upon which there should be uni- 
formity of treatment throughout the Federal service 
(1) Occupational descriptions and designations, 


including qualification requirements, with equitable pay 
scales for the same work. These are embraced in the 


(3) Increases of 
(4) Promotion to 
Most of 


service transfer to other 


reemployments. 


law, are postmasters at offices of the first, second and 


third classes, collectors of internal revenue, collectors 
of customs; registers, receivers and surveyors general 
of the land office; surveyors, special examiners, ap- 
praisers and naval officers in the customs service; super- 
intendents of mints, assayers in mints, supervising in- 
spectors in the steamboat inspection service, commis- 
sioners of immigration and naturalization, assistant 
secretaries and heads of some of the bureaus of the 
departments at Washington, and some others—about 


17,500 positions in all. 


T 


* * & 


* * * 


While first, second and third-class postmasters are 
not classified under the civil service law, and can not 
be except by act of Congress, an Executive order re- 
quires the Civil Service Commission to hold examina- 
tions for these positions when vacancies occur. — 
not be said, however, that politics has been divorced 
The Post Office De- 
partment refers the Commission’s certification of eligi- 
bles to the congressman in whose district the vacancy 
exists, or to some other local dispenser of patronage 
if the congressman is not of the party in power, for 
recommendation of the one who is to be nominated 
It is usually known in advance that 
this will be done, and.frequently a favorite, who has 
rendered faithful service to the party, is groomed for 
the job in the hope that he will be rated among the 
This custom is common to both parties 
and is not, under present conditions, illegal. 


There are, however, at least two unfortunate results 


from postmaster appointments. 


by the President. 


highest three. 


IS conceded that the President has the right to 
select for members of his Cabinet men who are 
in every way in sympathy with his own policies; pos- 
sibly a few offices require men with training and ex- 
perience not obtainable in government establishments. 


It is further conceded that it would be a mistake to 
fill all supervisory offices through promotion, for the 
occasional infusion of new blood of the right kind 
from the outside would bring into the Government 
service new ideas from private business and would 
tend to promote the spirit of competition that is so 
essential to the success of any large organization. 
However, it is maintained that the Federal civil serv- 
ice would be improved from the top to the bottom 
if promotion of worthy subordinates to administrative 
offices were the rule rather than the exception. 


charges, or 


by the head of a 


these policies sho 
about uniformity. 


term “classification.” 


pay or duties, and dismissals. 


safety and other working conditions. 
ords and statistics. 


(2) Assignment and training. 
pay without change of assignment. 
higher responsibilities: (a) In es- 


tablishments to which originally appointed; (b) By 


establishments. (5) Reductions in 
(6) Reinstatements and 
(7) Leaves of absence, sanitation, 
(8) Service rec- 


* * 


ONTROL over selections, promotions, demotions, dis- 


other rewards or punishments, or 


working conditions generally, should not be surrendered 


department or establishment respon- 


sible for results, but general policies should be adopted 
for the handling of personnel and the establishment of 


uld be centralized in order to bring 


Each establishment should have a personnel officer 


ployment side to 
such questions. 


working in conju 
mission. 


N 


It can ficiency of the G 


payers. 


act needs no chan 
of its purposes. 


of this practice. Competition is discouraged, and when 


the highest eligible fails to receive the appointment the 
public often feels that an injustice has been done and 
condemns the Civil Service Commission and the whole 


merit system. 


Notwithstanding all this, the Commission’s experi- 
ence and observation have convinced it that the ex- 


Educational 


with broader responsibilities and authority than have 
the present personnel officers. 1 
diction over all questions relating to personnel under 
the immediate direction of the head of the depart- 
ment or establishment. It is not possible for the head 
of a large establishment to become sufficiently well 
acquainted with the persons under his supervision and 
the many considerations affecting them from the em- 


They should have juris- 


be able to deal personally with all 


The personnel officers of the several departments and 
establishments should constitute a coordinating board 


nection with the Civil Service Com- 


* * * 


O AGENCY entirely independent of the departments 

and establishments in which employes serve can 
successfully impose personnel policies and practices 
upon the entire service. d 
nating board such as that referred to in the foregoing 
can bring about the adoption of well-defined and work- 
able policies which will result in greatly increasing the 


It is believed that a coordi- 


overnment service and in correspond- 


ingly reducing the expense of Government to the tax- 


The civil service law of 1883 permits a coordinated 
employment policy under Executive order. The organic 


ge. It is very wisely a mere outline 
Rules promulgated thereunder may 


be changed by the President from time to time to 
meet changing conditions, 
congressional action would be necessary before a 
change could be made. 


The progress made by the merit system in the 45 
years since the present law was enacted is ground 
for the belief that further needed reforms will come. 


If the law were specific, 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 18, the first of a series on 


Surveys, the Acting Commis- 


sioner of Education, Lewis A. Kalbach, will 


States. 


discuss the educational projects of the United 
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in advancing the rail charges at the 
North Atlantic port the steamship com- 
pany obviously is acting as agent for 
the Pacific Coast consignee. The rela- 
tionship between the steamship company 
and the railroad can not be said to be 
different than that between the railroad 
carriers and agents of other consignees. 

The absorption of stevedoring and 
lightering charges by the rail carriers 
does not differentiate intercoastal traf- 
fic from traffic consumed at the port 
itself or from export traffic. As here- 
tofore stated, the raii carrier’s contract 


| 


fares and charges for the water portion 
of such through route as it might estab- 
lish. Rail and Water Rates from At- 
lantic Seaboard, 63 I. C. C. 267. 


In a discussion of its general jurisdic- 
tion over water rates the Commission 
said in Corona Coal Co. v. Secretary of 
War, 69 I. C. C. 389: 


While complainant concedes that we do 
not have the power to establish a port-to- 
port rate, it contends that we have juris- 
diction to condemn “an unsound and unfair 
practice or disadvantage” associated with 
such a rate under our “general or inci- 


ends with delivery of the traffic on the] dental jurisdiction over all-water carriers 


pier. The transfer of the goods from 
the pier to the vessel is done by steve- 
dores acting for the water carriers and 


{ 


who by engaging in joint rail-and-water 
transportation have subjected themselves 
to the general jurisdiction of the interstate 


absorbed by the water 'commerce act.” Stated in another way, its 
the charges are y |contention, as we understand it, is that we 


carrier. 


The method of handling the traffic un- 
der consideration, although indicative of 


cient interchange, is lacking in the es- 
sentials necessary to constitute a “com- 
mon arrangement” between the rail and 
the water carriers. On the contrary it 
clearly indicates their independence. 
The Congress has seen fit carefully 
to cireumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
Commission over water carriers. Had 
it desired the Commission to exercise 
jurisdiction over the matters here com- 
plained of, this, as was said in Corona 
Coal Co. v. Secretary of War, 69 I. C. C. 
389, hereinafter referred to, could easily 
have been made clear. Paragraph 8 of 
Section 15 of the act authorizes the Com- 
mission to establish through routes and 
joint rates applicable to the transporta- 
tion of property where one of the car- 
riers is a water line, but also provides 
that the Commission shall not “have the 
right to establish any route, classifica- 
tion or practice, or any rate, fare, or 
charge when the transportation is wholly 
by water, and excludes from the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction the power to es- 
tablish anything but maximum rates, 


have undoubted jurisdiction over interstate 
rail-and-water transportation, and in the 


a jexercise of such jurisdiction may protect 
an arrangement for its prompt and effi-;such transportation against injury from 


the port-to-port rates of the participating 
water carrier, upon somewhat the same 
theory as we have, in the so-called Shreve- 
port cases, exercised jurisdiction over rail 
carriers engaged in both interstate and in- 
trastate commerce, in order to protect in- 
terstate traffic from injury by the intra- 
state rates which they maintained and ap- 
plied.* * * But in our opinion the theory 
is not sound. In the transportation act, 
1920, Congress set forth exp!i.ity our 
power and duty to deal with intrastate rates 
which unjustly discriminate against inter- 
state commerce or unduly prejudice per- 
sons or localities engaged in such com- 
merce, but made no mention of any similar 
or analogous power over local port-to-port 
rates of water carriers. On the contrary, 
wherever in the act specific mention is 
made of such rates, the intent is disclosed 
to exclude them from our jurisdiction. If 
Congress had desired us to have the power 
which complainant asks us to exercise, ‘this 
could easily have been mac elesy. 


Upon all the facts of record the com- 
mission should find that it is without 
jurisdiction to po the relief played 
for an should dismiss the complaint, 


Army Orders 


Maj. Edward Lake Jones, Q. M, C. Res., to 
active duty at New York City. 

First Lieut. Felix M. Alenxander, Inf., 
from Fort Missoula, Mont., to Camden, N. J. 

First Lieut. Richard Sears, Field Art., 
orders of September 4, revoked. 

First Lieut. Paul W. Wolf, Air Corps, to 
Selfridge Field, Mich., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 

Capt. Philip Schneeberger, to Rantoul, IIl., 
and First Lieut. Homer W. Fergusen, to 
Langley Field, Va., Air Corps officers, upon 
completion of present tour of foreign 
service. 


Each of the following-named officers of 
the Air Corps to station indicated after 
name upon completion of present tour of 
foreign service: First Lieut. Robert W. 
Douglass, jr., Brooks Field, Tex.; First 
Lieut. Charles H. Howard, Coronado, Calif.; 
First Lieut. Don L. Hutchins, Bolling Field, 
D. C.; First Lieut. James E. Parker, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Each of the following-named officers from 
station indicated after name to the Canal 
Zone: First Lieut. James M. Fitzmaurice, 
Air Corps, Selfridge Field, Mich.; First 
Lieut. Donald F. Fritch, Air Corps, Brooks 
Field, Tex.; First Lieut, James A, Healy, 
Air Corps, Kelly Field, Tex.; First Lieut. 
Ward F. Robinson, Air Corps, Pope Field, 
N. C. 

First Lieut. John C. Kennedy, Air Corps, 
from Brooks Field, Tex., to Philippine 
Islands. 

First Lieut. James T. Hutchinson, Air 
Corps, from Wright Field, Ohio, to Hawai- 
ian Dept. 

Second Lieut. Eyrle G. Johnson, Air Corps, 
from Fort Crockett, Tex., to San Fran: 
cisco, Calif. 

Col. John H. Allen, Med. Corps, from Chi: 
cago, Ill, to Richmond, Va, 

The resignation of First Lieut. James 
Bathurst Smith, jr., Med, Corps, of his com- 
mission as an officer of the Army is ac- 
cepted by the President, 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in fors 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Park, William Hallock, ed. Public health 
and hygiene in contributions by eminent 
authorities, edited by William Park... . 
2d ed., thoroughly rev. Illustrated with 
1238 engravings. 902 p. illus. Phila., 
Lea & Febiger, 1928, 28-19255 

Rustgard, John. Home rule for Alasia. A 
discussion of legislation and legislators. 
39 p. Juneau, 1927. 28-11257 

Stacy, Mrs. Gussie Brown. Worship for 
youth; a year of Worship programs for 
young people, 248, 45 p. illus. Cincinnati, 
0., Powell & White, 1928, 28-19271 

Stone, John Timothy. Everyday religion; 
a book of applied Christianity, . .. 
267 p. Boston, Mass., W. A. Wilde co., 
167 p. 28-19273 

Walsh, Thomas Tracy. Church facts and 
principles, by . . . with an introduction 

by the Rt. Rev. Wm. Cabell Brown . . . 

223 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse pub- 

lishing co., 1927. 28-19267 


Alabama writers’ conclave. The anthology 
of Alabama poetry, 1928, compiled by 
the Alabama writers’ conclave. 103 p. 
Atlanta, Ga., E. Hartsock, The Bozart 
press, 1928. 28-19105 

American business builders, inc., New York. 
Paramount plans for producing cash cap- 
ital. 10 pt. illus. American business 
builders, inc., 1928. 28-19158 

Butler, James Ramsay Montagu. A history 

| of England, 1815-1918. (The Home uni- 
versity library of modern knowledge. no. 

| 135. 252 p. London, T. Butterworth, 
limited, 1928. 28-19081 

; Chapple, Joseph Mitchell. “Our Jim;” a 

biography. 300 p. Boston, Chapple pub- 

| lishing company, Itd., 1928. 28-19157 

‘Chitwood, William Hankins. The three 
muses, poems, with illustrations by the 

| author. 64 p., illus. Indianapolis, 1928. 

| 28-19102 
Clyde, Paul Hibbert. International rivalries 

in Manchuria, 1689-1922. (2d ed. rev. 323 

p. Columbus, The Ohio state university 

| _ press, 1928. 28-27220 

| Comic songs, funny stories and recitations, | 
containing the most complete assortment 
ever published. 82 p. Chicago, M. Stein, 

}_ 1928. 28-19099 

| Donnelly, Gerard B. . Pease porridge 

| hot; a group of dramatic skits, designed 
for parish schools. (The Queen’s work 
dramatic series, no. iv.) 64 p. St. Louis, 
The Queen's work press, 1928. 28-19096 

Gordon, Robert W. The general ledger! 
What is it? 23 p. Los Angeles, Calif.,! 
Charles R. Hadley co., 1928. 28-19156 

Graper, Elmer Diedrich. A series of eight 
radio talks on American political parties 
and presidential campaigns. (University 
of Pittsburgh. Radio publication no. 40.) 
93 p. Pittsburgh, 1928. 28-19155 

House, Samuel Daniel. A mental hygiene 
inventory (a contribution to dynamic 
psychology) by S. Daniel House. (Ar- 
chives of psychology. no. 88. Published 
also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia univer- 
sity, 1927.) 112 p. N. Y., 1927. 28-19088 

Justice for Hungary; review and crticism 
of the effect of the treaty of Trianon by 
Count Albert Apponyi, Albert Berzeviczy 
and others. Count Paul Teleki:, Ethno- 
graphic map of Hungary. 376 p. Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1928. 28-19083 

Laughton, L. G. Carr. Great storms, by 
Carr Laughton and V. Heddon; illus- 

trated by Cecil King. 251 p. London, 

P. Allan & co., 1927. 28-19093 

| League of nations. . . Health organiza- 
tion. Final report of the League of na- 
tions International commission on hu- 
man trypanosomiasis. (Publications of 
the League of nations. iii. Health. 1927. 
iii. 18.) 392 p., illus. Geneva, Imp. J. 
de G., 1928. 28-19298 

Lemmon, Vernon W. The relation of reac- 

tion time to measures of intelligence, 
memory, and learning. (Archives of 
psychology. no. 94.) 38 p., illus. N. Y., 
1927. 28-19086 

MacInnis, George Kenneth. Philosophy of 

life, in verse. 128 p. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Advocate publishing co., 1928. | 28-19103 

Mercer, George J. Motor body engineering; 
a treatise on the engineering of modern 
production methods in the American mo- 

| tor body industry. Phil., Ware bros. co., 
1928. 28-19299 

National industrial conference board. In- 
dustrial lunch rooms. 65 p., illus. N. Y., 
National industrial conference board, 

| 1928, 28-19302 
National research council. Committee on 
rational transformations. . Selected 
topics in algebraic geometry; report of 


| Navy Orders 
| 


Lieut. (j. g.) William B. Colborn, det. 
to U. S. S. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Office Naval Communications; 
Wyoming. 

| Ens. Joseph P. Carney, dropped from the 
| Naval Service. 

Ens. Marshall B. Gurney, det. Ship, San 
Francisco; to U. S. S. Arizona. 

Ens. Lennox H. Stuart, det. U. S. S. 

| Florida; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ens. Robert W. Wood, uncompleted por- 
tion ors. Aug. 1, revoked; to temp. duty 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. John P. Forsander (Ch. C.) det. 
2nd Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps, Managua, 

| Nicaragua, to nearest Nav. Hosp., in U. &., 
for treatment. 

Ch. Bosn. Harry J. Kupbens, det. Nav. 

| Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U.S. S. 
| Partridge. 

Capt. David W. Bagley, det. Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Naval Forces, Europe; to 9th 
Nav. Dist. 

Comdr. Carl T. Osburn, det. Rec. Ship, 
N. Y.; to Army War College, Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter C. Calhoun, det. 
Naval Academy; to U. S. S. Vestal. 

Lieut. Comdr. Linton Herndon, det. U. S. 
S. Langley; to Navy Yard, 3rd Nav. Dist., 
New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alexander Macomb, det. 
aide & flag lieut. on staff, Naval Forces, 
{Europe to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. Clifford H. Roper, 
U. S. S. Vestal; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Roy W. M. Graham, det. Subm. | 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to Subm. Div. 9. | 

Lieut. Hance C. Hamilton, det. Rec. Bks., | 
Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. S. S. Langley. 

Lieut. Ira D. Spoonemore, to duty U. S. S. 
Altair, 


det. 


Office of j 
to 


Dwight M. Agnew, det. 
Dist. Commun. Officer, San Francisco; 
U. S. S. Omaha. 

Ens. Richard M. Boaz, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Brazos, 

Ens. Edward N. Dodson, ors. Aug. 22, 
1928, revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. 
Florida. 

Ens. Paul W. Hord, det. Office of Dist. 
Commun. Officer, San Francisco; to U. S. S. 
Chase. 

Ens. William L. Knickerbocker, det. U. 
S. S. Omaha; to temp. duty Office Dist. 
Commun. Officer, San Francisco. 

Ens. Jack C. Kenard, ors. Aug. 29, 1928, 
modified. To U. S. S. Mississippi. 

Comdr. Frederick G, Abeken (M. C.), det. 
. . S. Idaho; to Nav, Trng. Sta., Newport, 

Lieut. (j. g.) William E. Carskadon (M. 
C.), det. Sectg. Flt. Regiment, Hampton Rds., 
Va.; to U. S. S. Nevada. 

Pay Clk. Claude W. Hamilton, ors. Aug. 
30, 1928, modified. To Sctg. Fit. 

The following dispatch orders were is- 
sued by the Commander in Chief Asiatic 
Fit., Dated September 6, 1928: Lieut. Felix 
L. Johnson, to U. S. S. General Alava; 
Lieut. Darrough Gurney, from U. §, S. 
Panay to Subm. Divs., Asiatic; Lieut. (j. 
g.) Lucien Ragonnet ors. to U. S. S. Gen- 
eral Alava modified to U. S. S. Panay; Capt. 
(S. C.) Frank T. Watrous, to Nay. Sta., 
Cavite; Lieut. (S. C.) Golden F. Davis, from 
U. S. S. Helena to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Canacao; Lieut. (S. C.) Francis D. Hum- 
phrey, from Nav. Sta., Cavite to U. S. S. 
Helena and Lieut. Comdr. (C. C.) Douglas 
W. Coe, from staff Spbm. Divs., Asiatic to 
Dest. Sqds., Asiatic. 


the Committee on rational transforma- 
tions: Virgil Snyder, Arthur B. Coble, 
Arnold Emch, Solomon Lefschetz, F. R. 
Sharpe, Charles H. Sisam. (Bulletin of 
the National research council. No. 63, 
April, 1928.) 395 p. Washington, D. C., 
Published by the National research coun- 
cil of the National academy of sciences, 
1928. 28-19095 
Osborne, Mrs. Margherita Osborn (Cassino), 
ed. The book of happiness, expressing the 
joy of great writers. (The Volland good 
cheer series of gift books.) 64 p. N. Y., 
The P. F. Volland co., 1928. 28-19101 
Reed, Emerscn Golden. Transformer con- 
struction and operation. 227 p., illus, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1928. 
28-19300 
Robison, Samuel Shelburne. Robison’s 
manual of radio telegraphy and telephony 
for use of naval radiomen, by Come 
mander (now Rear Admiral) S. S. Robi- 
son, revised by Captain S. C. Hooper. 
8th rev. ed. 791 p., illus, Annapolis, Md., 
The United States naval institute, 1928. 
28-19301 
Rounds, George H. Is the latent time in the 
Achilles tendon reflex a criterion of speed 
in mental reactions? (Archives of psy- 
chology. no. 95.) 91 p., illus. N. Y., 
1928. 28-19085 
Schilder, Paul. .. . Introduction to a psy- 
choanalytic psychiatry, by Paul Schilder. 
Authorized translation. (Nervous and 
mental disease monograph series, no. 50.) 
178 p. N. Y¥., Nervous and mental dis- 
ease publishing co., 1928. 28-19297 
Sibley, Robert, ed. The romance of the 
University of California, edited by Rob- 
ert Sibley. 59 p., illus. San Francisco, 
Pub. by H. S. Crocker co., inc., for the 
University of California alumni associa- 
tion, 1928. 28-19090 
Smith, Nora Archibald. The home-made 
kindergarten. 150 p. Rev. and enl. ed. 
150 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 28-19089 
Snyder, Maude Alexander. Near to nature 
in the North country. 55 p. Watertown, 
N. Y., 1928. 28-19100 
Vaughan, Anita Gertrude (Wilkens “Mrs. 
Leonard Vaughan,” 1887 comp. Notes on 
cookery, compiled by ... Mrs. Thomas 
Harwood and Mrs. Horace E. Collom. 83 
p. Chicago, 1928. 28-19303 
Warner, Lucien Hynes. The development of 
standardized animal maze, by ... and 
Cc. J. Warden. (Archives of psychology. 
no. 93 (i. e. 92.) 35 p., 14 plates. N. Y., 
1927. 28-19087 
Weeks, Angelina Louisa. A vocabulary -in- 
formation test. (Archives of psychology. 
no. 97.) 71 p. New York, 1928. 28-19084 
Whittemore, Mattie C. L. Maggie interrupts; 
a comedy in one act. 21 p. Jamaica 
Plain, Fandel press, inc., 1928. 28-19098 
Williams, Basil. The British Empire. (The 
Home university library of modern 
knowledge. (no. 136.) London, T. But- 
terworth, 1928. 28-19082 
Zimmerman, Gerald L. Creel o’ranns. (Gon- 
temporary poets of Dorrance, 73.) 80 p. 
Phil., Dorrance and co., 1928. 28-19104 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-24162. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance. 
The amount of accrued pay or allowances 
due a soldier upon discharge from the 
Army may not be applied by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, without action of the insured; as 
insurance premiums on war risk term ‘in- 
surance for periods subsequent to. dis- 
charge so as to prevent the lapse of the 
insurance. 

Under the provisions of Section 309 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, as amended 
by the Act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 800, the 
$60 bonus is not available as insurance 
premiums to revive lapsed term insurance 
in a case where the insured died prior to 
February 24, 1919, the date of the Act 
granting the bonus. 

A-24129. (S) Veterans’ B eau—Insurance. 
Under the provisions of Section 300 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, 
as amended by the Act of May 29, 1928, 
45 Stat., 968, retroactively effective from 
June 7, 1924, any person or persons may. be 
designated as beneficiary of converted war 
risk insurance without regard to a _per- 
mitted class; hence, under converted pol- 
icles maturing by death of the insured on 
and after June 7, 1924, there may be recog- 
nized any person as a designated benefi- 
ciary within or without the permitted 
class. White v. United States, 270 U. S. 
175; 2 Comp. Gen. 104; 6d. 89, 91. 

A-24146. (S) Appropriations — Refunds 
Veterans’ Bureau. Where moneys are paid 
to contractors from appropriations for sup- 
plies and are subsequently refunded by the 
contractor because the supplies were not 
in accordance with the contract the moneys 
should be credited to the appropriation 
erroneously charged therewith. 

A-24255. (3S) Army enlisted men—Back 
pay and allowances—Section 2, Act of March 
4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1270. An elisted man of 
the Army who is relieved from the charge 
of desertion and regarded as honorably dis- 
charged as of date of desertion under Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of March 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 
1270, is not entitled under said act to be 
paid pay or allowances, the act specifically 
prohibiting such payment. 
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American Sailors 


Marine Hospitals 


Coast Guardsmen Also Are 
Eligible to Use of Facilities 
Operated by Health 


Service. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
numerical importanee as regards medical 
relief. Eighteen thousand complete 
physical examinations are made annually 
for purposes of recruiting, promotion, 
and retirement, and there are about 4,000 
admissions to hospitals each year from | 
this corps, the members of which are 


at all times subject to military discipline 
and are usually kept in hospital until | 
complete recovery instead of being dis- 





charged to their homes for convalescence. | 


Medical and dental officers of the Public 


Health Service are also assigned to the ||} 


cruising cutters and important shore | 
stations of the Coast Guard for general 
professional duties. 


Members of Coast Guard 


Entitled to Treatment | 


A Coast Guard man’s eligibility for | | 
treatment ceases when he is discharged | 
from the service, except for members of | }} 


a retirement 


the permanent corps on | 
out- | 
| 


status, who may be treated as 
patients and admitted to marine hos- | 
pitals, but not contract hospitals. A 

Coast Guard man is not a beneficiary of | 
the Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion for injuries incurred in line of duty. | 
There is a provision for the shipment | 
home, at the expense of the Coast Guard, 


of the remains of Coast Guard personnel | |! 


who die in hospital. For no other class | 


of beneficiary except patients 
provision made. 


United States Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission.—Federal 


to treatment at the request of a respon- | 


sible official superior whose belief that | }} 
the disability was incurred in line of | ]} 


duty must be certified on a prescribed | 
form upon which treatment by a Gov- 
ernment physician is requested. The} 


decision, often difficult, as to whether a | |! 


disease, such as tuberculosis, resulted 


from the employment, rests in each in-|]} 


stance with the Employes’ Compensa- | 
tion Commission. More than 46,000 Fed- 


eral employes are treated annually, the | |! 
great majority as out-patients, because |}} 


these workers are usually employed near 
home. Ten thousand complete: physical | 
examinations, often requiring specialis- 
tic assistance, are made annually and 
forwarded to the Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. More than 140,000 
out-patient treatments are furnished | 
each year. | 


Confusion sometimes arises on the 


part of contractors, whose employes, al- | | 


though on Government projects, are not 
entitled to medical services or compen- 
sation from the Government as are Gov- 


ernment employes proper. IT) 


United States Veterans’ Bureau.—Vet- 
erans, especially when residing in ports 
remote from Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 


are admitted to marine hospitals or given | ]| 


out-patient treatment or physical exam- 


inations by the Public Health Service} |} 


upon the request, in each instance, of a 
local representative of the Veterans’ Bu-| 
reau. For the expense of hospital and 





medical care, the Public Health Service | | 


is reimbursed out of the appropriations | 
made to the Veterans’ Bureau. | 

Many applications for treatment, 
of which are referred to the Veterans’ | 
Bureau, are still received direct from vet- 


erans, because of the fact that ae | 


March 3, 1919, and May 1, 1922, the 
Public Health Service was designated by 


Congress as the principal agent to fur-| | 


nish these medical services, and during | 
that period treated 275,000 veterans, to} 


whom were given 14,500,000 relief days | 


in marine hospitals and other inatite | 
tions, 2,000,000 out-patient treatments, 


and 1,500,000 physical examinations. Hi 


Treatment For Lepers. | 
Lepers.—Any leper residing in the' 
United States who desires treatment at! 
the National Leprosarium at Carville, 
La,, may be admitted thereto. Approxi- 
mately 300 patients are now receiving | 
treatment there, the majority of whom} 
applied voluntarily for admission. Others 
were transferred, sometimes agains! 
their wishes, when intercepted at quaran- 
tine stations of the Public Health Serv- 
ice or at the request of State health of- 
ficers. A condition imposed upon all is 
that they may not leave Carville until 
cured. Eleven leper patients were so 
discharged during the fiscal year 1928. 
Immigrants.—In addition to making 
the medical inspection of immigrants ar- 
riving in the United States and of in- 
tending emigrants abroad, the Public } 
Health Service is authorized to admit 
detained aliens to marine hospitals at 
the request of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion. The marine hospital at Fllis Is-| 
land, N. Y., is partly reserved for such | 
patients, whose hospital expenses are | 
collected from the ship which entered 
them and are deposited in the United 
States Treasury. About 5,000 immi-| 
grants are admitted each year to marine 
hospitals, usually for short periods of | 
treatment. 


_ Foreign seamen.—Seamen from for- 
eign vessels are admitted as pay pa- 
tients, the consul or the ship’s master 
becoming a surety for the funds which, 
when collected by the collector of cus- 
toms, are turned into the United States 
Treasury. In the act of March 3, 1875, 
Congress fixed 25 cents per day as the 
charge to be made for the per diem 
cost of hospital care of foreign seamen, 
but authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to adjust the rate, which at 
present is $3.80 per patient per day, or 
approximately the actual cost of treat- 
ment in marine hospitals. The cost of 
out-patient treatment for foreign sea- 
men has been similarly fixed at $1, 

Civilian seamen, vessels of the United 
States Army.—Nonenlisted men em- 
ployed on Army transports and vessels 
ef the Engineer Corps, many of which 
are ‘engaged in river and harbor im- 
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Aeronautics 


Nelson-Spokane-Vancouver air serv- 
ice to be started. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Deafness is not relieved by flying, 
says Army flight surgeon, pointing out 
that aviators are affected by vocational 
hardness of hearing 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Rules for entering Canada by air- 
plane are changed. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Navy calls for additional applicants 
for training in aviation. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Three new commercial air mail and 
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information is to be sought as to 
whether patents sold to the Government 
by the Alien Property Custodian come 


| within the meaning of War Claims Act. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Coal 


Slight improvement noted in demand 
for coal in Great Britain. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 


Examiner recommends finding by In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission that it 
dismiss complaint filed by Baltimore 
Association of Commerce et al., alleg- 





passenger lines have been established 
in Rumania, Department of Commerce 


states. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Canadian citizens permitted to ob- 
tain American aviation pilots’ licenses. 
Page 3, Col. 3 





A griculture 


Head of Soil Fertility Section, De- 
partment of 
low-quality manganese is beneficial to 
crops. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Department of Agriculture to pre- 
sent exhibit of activities in aid of cot- 
ton industry at National Cotton Show 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Bureau of Service and Examiner re- 
port to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recommending that carriers be re- | 
quired to supply express refrigeration | 
service from Southern States to hurry 
strawberries to market at eastern des- 
tinations. 


Department of Agriculture states 
that wheat production reported to date 
in United States and 27 foreign coun- 
tries, excluding Russia, indicates in- 
crease over 1927 figures. 





Commissioner Brossard reviews in- | 
vestigations of Tariff Commission, un- 
der flexible provisions of tariff act, re- | 
garding cost of production of farm} 
products. 





Page 1, Col. 5} 
Report on commercial grain stocks 
in store and afloat for week ended | 


Agriculture, says that | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Page 1, Col. 3 tinued by Cuba. 


ing discrimination against Baltimore 
jon traffic from ports in interior and 
| reshipped to Pacific Coast. 

} Page 6, Col. 5 
Private business schools seek ap- 
| proval of State departments of educa- 
{tion and institutions, and also show 
| tendency to establish accrediting agen- 
cies, according to the Bureau of Edu- 


cation. 
i Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce is informed 
that Canadian Advisory Board on 
Tariff and Taxation has_ scheduled 
hearings on applications for tariff 
changes. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce is informed 
that Australian-New Zealand reciprocal 
tariff agreement has been suspended 


temporarily. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
August exports of native rubber 
from Netherland’s East Indies in- 
creased over July, Department of Com- 
merce states. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture surveys 
world production of corn and export 


| activities. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Restriction on sales of sugar discon- 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Demand for  file-cured American 
leaf tobacco increases in Japan. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Slight improvement noted in demand 
for coal in Great Britain. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Imports of cotton cloth increased in 


| 
all} || 


| placed on the Public Health Service. The 


Agriculture. 
Hearing scheduled on extending Jap 


anese beetle quarantine to Massachu 
setts and Virginia. 


activities. 


Entomologist says that 17 


bers in 1936. 


tember 1. 


Bankin g-Finance 


Commerce, 


Treasury. ° 
Page 
at 





Foreign rates 


York. 


exchange 


' Page 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 


Office. 


Page 9 
Silver stocks in Shanghai declined in 


week ended September 6. 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Net indebtedness of North Carolina 


increased in 1927. 
Sce under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


the Library of Congress. 


Claims 


Arbiter in adjudication of claims un- 


provements, are beneficiaries, with status 
similar to that of seamen from Ameri- 
can merchant vessels. 

Seamen, Mississippi River Commission. ! 
—Persons engaged in the care of naviga- 
tion of the Government-owned barges 
and other vessels of the Mississippi River 
Commission are beneficiaries, and the re- 
sponsibility for their medical care is 


personnel of quarter boats and similar 
moored craft are excluded, although they 
may have a status with the Employes’ 
Compensation Commission if disabled as 
a result of official duties. 

United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey.—Officers and men from the vessels 
operated by this corps, a personnel of 
650, have the same status as Coast Guard 
personnel, except in minor particulars. 
These vessels do not carry medical of- 
ficers. 

United States Lighthouse Service.—By 
special acts of Congress, lighthouse keep- 
ers wvho pass a prescribed physical ex- 
amination upon entering the service 
have been made eligible for treatment by 
the Public Helath Service. Other keepers 
and all other lighthouse personnel are 
not beneficiaries, except those manning 
the lighthouse vessels, who have the same 
status as seamen from merchant vessels. 
The Public Health Service is also re- 





| quired to provide medical supplies for 


lighthouse vessels, a provision not made 
for any other vessels except those of the! 
Coast Guard. 

United States Bureau of Fisheries.— 


| Officers and crews from these vessels, 


only 18 in number, with a total personnel 
of 100 persons, were made beneficiaries 
by a special act of Congress. 

Army, Navy and Marine Corps.—Upon 
official request, officers and enlisted men 


of the Military and Naval Establish- 


there is a Public Health Service relief | 
station, 


September 8, issued by Department of 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Depastment of Agriculture surveys 
world production of corn and export 


Page 5, Col. 4 
year 
locust will again appear in large num- 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Tables for crop report as of Sep- 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Financial statistics of North Dakota | 
announced for 1927 by Department of 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 


7 


New 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Books and publications received by 


Page 9 


| War Claims Arbiter 


|the War Claims Settlement Act. 


July, Department of Commerce states. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Wholesale price of plumbing fixtures 
increased in August over July. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
An industrial research council has 
been formed in Manitoba, Department 
|of Commerce is advised. 


Page 4, Col, 1 
Exports of leather to Spain increase. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Construction 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
rules claims for rollers to press out 
excess water in cement are unpatemt- 
able over prior art. (Ex parte Carr.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Increase shown in production of 

| sand and gravel. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Corporations 


Special committee of Treasury De- 
partment holds public conference to 
consider methods of levying consoli- 
dated tax on affiliated corporations. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Cotton 


| Imports of cotton cloth increased in 
July, Department of Commerce states. 
Page 4, Col. 4 

Department of Agriculture to pre- 
sent exhibit of activities in aid of cot- 
ton industry at National Cotton Show 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


‘ 





| Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 

See Special Indec and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 
Education 


Cost of school supervision can be re- 


der War Claims Act states that full | 


Page 4, Col. 3| 
Building activities reach high level. | 


Page 3, Col. 5 Leather 


duced by the construction of larger 

buildings, says the Chief of the City 

Schools Division, Bureau of Education, 

Department of the Interior, in sixteenth 

of a series of articles on “City School 
9 


Problems.” 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Private business schools seek ap- 
proval of State departments of educa- 
tion and institutions, and also show 
tendency to establish accrediting agen- 
cies, according to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Education advises educa- 
tion of adults as step in fostering edu- 
cation of their children. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


| 
Foodstuffs | 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that meat dealers in Madrid have 
formed organization under Royal De- 
zree to control costs of living. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Foreign Affairs 


Arbiter in adjudication of clainis un- 
der War Claims Act states that full 
information is to be sought as to 





| hearings 


| formed organization under Royal De- 





whether patents sold to the Government 
by the Alien Property Custodian come 
within the meaning of War Claims Act. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce is informed 
that Canadian Advisory Board on | 
Tariff and Taxation has_ scheduled | 
on applications for tariff 
changes. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce is advised } 
that meat dealers in Madrid have 


eree to control costs of living. 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Silver stocks in Shanghai declined in 
week ended September 6. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Denmark announces intention to ad- 
here to multilateral treaty. | 
Page 2, Col. 7} 
Rules for entering Canada by air- 
plane are changed. 
Page 1, Col. 1} 


Reduction of wages on English rail- 
ways effected peaceably and quickly. | 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 
Increase in consumption tax on gas- | 
oline is proposed in Peru. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Mortality rate in epidemic of fever | 
in Greece is low. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


An industrial research council has 
been formed in Manitoba, Department 
of Commerce is advised. 





Page 4, Col. 1! 


5 Pe } 
Three new commercial air mail and | 


passenger lines have been established 
in Rumania, Department of Commerce 
states. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | in Greece is low. 


Canadian citizens permitted to ob- 
tain American aviation pilots’ licenses. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov’t Topical Survey 


Opportunities to Improve the Civil 
Service—Article by George R. Wales, 
Civil Service Commissioner. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Secretary of War approves applica- | 


tion to repair temporary diversion dam 
on Colorado River. 


Labor 


Production methods in textile indus- 
try vary widely in different nations, 
survey shows. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Reduction of wages on English rail- 
ways effected peaceably and quickly. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Exports of leather to Spain increase. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 
Silver stocks in Shanghai declined in 


week ended September 6. . 


5 Page 7, Col. 3 
World’s visible supply of tin increased 


despite low priges, continued large de- | 


j for training in aviation. 


mand, and fear of shortage of 
plies. 

Page 4, Col. 4 
National Defense 


Army clothing transferred to Indian 


schools. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 


tin sup- 


Page 9 
personnel of 
Navy. 

Page 9 

Mr. Wilbur finds conditions in Pacific 
Coast naval stations satisfactory. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 


Orders issued to the 
the Department of the 


Page 9 

Navy issues additional details of re- 

sults of rifle matches held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Navy calls for additional applicants 


Page 3, Col. 2 
e 
Oil 
Increase in consumption tax on gas- 


oline is proposed in Peru. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Patents 


Arbiter in adjudication of claims un- 
der War Claims Act states that full 
information is to be sought as to 
whether patents sold to the Government 
by the Alien Property Custodian come 
within the meaning of War Claims Act. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


| Board of Appeals of the Patent 


Office allows claim of permanency in 
method of moth-proofing after claim 
as rejected by Examiner was amended. 
(Ex parte Meckbach.) 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 


rules preamble to claims for patent on | 
' agricultural device 


is acceptable as 
limiting scope of invention. (Ex parte 
Bode.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice issues a patent for garment press- 
ing and shine removing device. (Ex 
parte Page.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


| 


| Public Utilities 


; mission to make allocation for Amateur 


| Railroads 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
rules claims for rollers to press out 
excess water in cement are unpatent- 
able over prior art. (Ex parte Carr.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


Public Health ; 


Public Health Service reviews activi- 
ties of marine hospitals. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Mortality rate in epidemic of fever 





be opened for homestead entry. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Federal Trade Commission summons 
witnesses to appear at hearing in pub- 
lic utilities’ inquiry September 18; 


postponed. 


Radio 


Radio Commission directs broadcast- 
ing stations to take prompt measure | 
to readjust equipment to new fre- 
quency allocations. 1 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Secretary of War asks Radio Com- 


operators. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Examiner recommends finding by In- 

; terstate Commerce Commission that it 
| dismiss complaint filed by Baltimore 
| Association of Commerce et al., alieg- 
ing discrimination against Baltimore 
| on traffic from ports in interior and | 
| 

' 





| reshipped to Pacific Coast. 
i Page 6, Col. 


Taxation 


partment holds public conference 
consider methods of levying consoli- 


City. 


setts, rules estate tax may not be col- 
Page 3, Col. 4| lected where clauses of law were re- 


Public Lands Heath occurred 


Land in Nevada and New. Mexico to | Mington Trust Co. v. U. S.) 


Decisions on Page 4. 


Page 1, Col. 4| ar production decreases from 
s 


hoids that veteran making false state- 
ments in connection with claim for 
| compensation forfeits both rights 
compensation and all rights to per diem 
and expense allowance. ' 


Wholesale Trade 


| increased in August over July. 


ummary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Bureau of Service and Examiner re- 
port to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recommending that carriers be re- 
quired to supply express refrigeration 
service from Southern States to hurry 
strawberries to market at eastern des- 
tinations, 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Tourists rates to San Diego upheld 
in Examiner’s report favoring dismis- 
sal of complaint by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. , 
Page 6 

Reduction of wages on English rail- 
ways effected peaceably and quickly. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Rubber 


August exports of native rubber 
from Netherland’s East Indies _ in- 
creased over July, Department of Com- 
merce states. 





Page 4, Col. 3 
ine 
Shipping 
Crew of schooner 
cued at sea. 


Wellington res- 
Page 3, Col. 6 

Chairman of Shipping Board denies 
Board plans consolidating American 
Diamond Lines with any other service. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Child welfare work in Fiji Islands 
is described in report received by Chil- 


| dren’s Bureau of Department of Labor. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Sugar 


Restriction on sales of sugar discon- 


tinued by Cuba. 
Page 8, Col. 5} 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Tariff 


Commissioner Brossard reviews in- 
vestigations of Tariff Commission, un- 
der flexible provisions of tariff act, re- 
garding cost of production of farm 
products. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Increase in tariff on window glass 
urged at hearing before Tariff com- 
mission. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Special committee of Treasury De- 
to 


lated tax on affiliated corporations. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Tax Appeals scheduled for Kansas 


¢ 


Page 4, Col. 7 
District Court, District of Massachu- 


pealed before tax became due, although 
before repeal. (Wil- 


Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 





Textiles 


Production methods in textile indus- 


try vary widely in different nations, 
hearing scheduled for September 13 is | SUrvey shows. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


mmer months. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Tobacco 


Demand for file-cured American 
eaf tobacco increases in Japan. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Veterans 
Director’s decision, Veterans’ Bureau, 
to 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Wholesale price of plumbing fixtures 


Page 4, Col. 4 








Seeks Complete Data 


Status of Chemical Patents Sold 
To Government Discussed. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
tice in claims to meet possibility of er- 
rors of numbers. 

Counsel for claimants gave notice they 
have briefs to file in behalf of upwards 
of 180 cases involving alien trade mark 
cases. The Government contended the 
twade mark cases are not es 

rr. 
Vandiver, for the claimants, asked the 
Arbiter to “invite” former Alien Prop- 


| 


ervation, and whether it would be bind- 
ing upon the claimants; and further, that 
in construing the Act, we must look to 
the intent of Congress, and that Con- 
gress did ..ot intend to grant to former 
German owners of these patents any com- 
pensation for the license -which the 
United States might enjoy?” 

‘The Assistant Attorney General agreed 
with this, except that he did not want 
to draw any distinction as between oral 
and written agreements. The transfer, 
he said, was in writing, was not am- 
biguous, was without qualification or 
reservation. 

It was orally stated by one of the at- 
torneys for the claimants, in an inter- 
view, explanatory of the situation, that 
the point of this is that if the Alien 


erty Custodians Palmer and Garvan and | Property Custodian reserved a license to 


| Former Undersecretary of State Polk to 
| appear later on. 


In the hearing on the afternoon’ of 
September 10, Mr. Galloway stated that 
there was no agreement or obligation 
by the Foundation to give to the United 
States a free license and that the al- 
leged existence of such obligation came 
after the transfer of the patents to the 
Foundation had been criticized. He said 
no demand was ever made by any Gov- 
ernment representative for such a free 
license. 

Mr. Galloway said that the genesis of 
the whole situation which brought out 


the act of 1928 was the Trading with the ! 


Enemy Act, which was purely an act of 
sequestration. 

“Your position,” the Arbiter asked, “is 
that. if the fact had been clearly es- 
tablished and admitted by all the parties 
interested, the Alien Property Custodian, 
in assigning these patents to the Chem- 
ical Foundation, orally reserved for the 


the United States for all patents, then 
the United States must pay for such re- 
served licenses. 

“Could the Alien Property Custodian,” 
asked the Arbiter, “grant a valid license 
to the Government of the United States 
orally? What did the Chemical Fovfnda- 
tion really take by the assignment to it?” 

“An oral license to a patent,” Mr. 
Galloway replied, “is valid between the 
parties. On the other hand, there is a 
statutory authority that all contracts 
by the Government must be in writing.” 

Mr. Galloway said the Alien Property 
Custodian did not pretend or purport to 
make an agreement with anyone repre- 
senting the United States for a free li- 
cense, 


“It is wholly untenable that an oral 
license could be given by one man to 
himself,” he said. “Why,” he asked, 
“should the United States be called on to 
take money from all the taxpayers and 
to devote that money to a few, whicn 


compensation under the 1928 Act, Mr. 
Vandiver said that in several court pro- 
ceedings the contentions of the Govern- 
ment had been rejected. He said the As- 
sistant Attorney General’s position 
seemed to be that Congress intentionally 
and purposely discriminate against one 
group of patent owners in favor of the 
rest. 

“We say,” he said, “that there is a 
license, valid, existing and outstanding.” 

He said the Arbiter should proceed to 
make award to the claimant of compen- 
sation for each of the patent sof claim- 
ants licensed to the United States and 
for each of claimants patents used by or 
for the United States. 

He said there is a litense of the Chem- 
ical Foundation to the Government, 
dated November 17, i921, which the briei 
for the Government refers to as a license 
accepted by the State Department of that 
date to use Chemical Foundation patents 


conditions of the sales to it by the Gov- 
ernment, “to grant to the Government, 
free and without cost, a nonexclusive an:! 


letters patent and applications therefor 
owned or controlled by it.” 

This license, according to Assistant 
Attorney General Galloway, is limited to 
a license to make for its own use or have 
made for its own use the articles cov- 
ered by the patents. Mr. Vandiver said, in 
answer to a question of the arbiter, that 
Congress expressly had in mind the sale 
of the patents to the Foundation and 
that the facts, with the legal conclu- 
sions that have made in the course of 
the Chemical Foundation case, show that 


: 1 use of the United States the right to| is what we are being called on to do|the only assignment of patents in the > a a. 
ments are admitted to marine hospitals | use them; it was admitted by all parties | here? There is no reason why the United| course of the war was to the Chemical; standing June 30, 1927, was $32,108,500. 
and given treatment in all places where | at interest that they would be within the| States should be charged with a liability | Foundation. 


spirit of section three of this act of 1928; 
but that this, however, is a question of 


\ 


in this proceeding.” 
For the claimants, representing spe- 


The legislative body which created the 


It recites, Mr. Vandiver said, that the} 
Foundation is obligated, by the terms and} 


nonassignable license to make, use and | 
sell the inventions covered by any and aii} 


| fact as to whether there was such a res-| cifically I. G. Farbenindustrie (Inc.), for| said, as a subordinate of the President, | 


had no intention of withholding: compen- 


sation from one class of patentees inj 


providing for compensation to all 
others. The obvious intent of Congress, 
he said, is to pay for seized property 
dedicated to the uses and benefit of the 
whole people, and this property consisted 
of ships, radio and patents. Omission, 
he said, of the claimant’s patents from 
the purview of the act would leave in- 
complete the Congressional fabric of 
restitution and reparation. 

“Do you contend,” asked the Arbiter, 
“that the words ‘United States,’ as used 
in the Act, mean the people of the 
United States, individually and _ collec- 
tively?” 

; Mr. Vandiver replied affirmatively. He 
said the Foundation was a Government 
fiduciary. 

“Why, in the sale of the Chemical 
| Foundation,” the Arbiter continued, “if 
it means a sale to the United States, 
was it necessary to get the President’s 
approval?” ; 

“I don’t think it was necessary; but 


replied. , 
“Did these assignments to the Chemi- 
cal Foundation vest any title in the 
Foundation?” asked Judge Parker. 
“They simply gave a license to license 
Americans,” Mr. Vandiver replied. 





Annual Cost of Governing 
North Dakota Increases 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
amounted to $1,080,154 in 1927 and 
| $705,231 in 1926, an increase of 53.2 per 
cent, which was due to an increase of 1 
cent per gallon in the tax rate, 

Indebtedness Increases. 
The total funded or fixed debt out- 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
| debt less sinking fund assets) was 


||| taught intensively. r 
| mand for this kind of intensified effort 


| way of other California points. 


they got it just the same,” Mr. Vandiver | 
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COPY 
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Business Schools 


Seek Approval of 
State Agencies 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Tendency to Organize for Acs 
| crediting of Work Noted 
By Bureau of Edu- 


cation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions, or have their work approved by 
| the State departments fo. credit toward 
'a high-school diploma. There is a defs 
inite tendency in these schools to es 
tablish at least a department or curs 
|riculum that has some approval or recog 
jnition by the State or accrediting 
| agencies in order that the work will have 
a definite relationship to that of other 
institutions. 

Inasmuch as closer adjustments to the 
;needs are made in the public secondary, 
schools, and inasmuch as few higher in- 
| stitutions offer technical training during 





|] | the first two years, many of these schools 


{are adjusting themselves, to this gap or 


||| break in public education for business, 
\1| This tendency will undoubtedly continud 


among the larger schools’ pending fur- 
ther development of the junior college 
and technical courses in the first and sec- 
jond years of the college curriculum, 
Many of the better schools are now offer- 
ing courses of two or more years in 
length in which Lusiness subjects are 
That there is a de- 


patronage accorded to such schools. 
Other schools, not so well equipped but 

| maintaining some classes for high-school 

| graduates, have endeavored to follow in 


e definitely established by the generous 


}/the wake of those that aspire to col- 


\legiate standing. In this connection 
;many of these schools have dropped the 
| words “business” and “commercial” from 
| their titles. There is a tendency also 


| to adopt such titles as “college,” “uni- 


\I| versity,” “school of commerce,” and “col« 


‘lege of commerce.” It is doubtful, how- 


i} | ever, if the rank and file of these schools 


| will immediately follow this lead. 


‘| B. F. Williams, president of the Na- 


_ tional Association of Accredited Commer- 


\}| cial Schools, reports: “Among the most 
|] recent achievements is the effort toward 


| 


'|| cooperation which has been made by va- 


lrious organizations. Through the ef- 
forts of these organizations many bad 
| practices have Been eliminated, stand- 
lards of achievement have been raised, 
and physical betterment has been ses 
‘cured. While this struggle on the part 
of the private business schools has been 
voluntary, it has been none the less ef 
fective.” 

There are now five accrediting asso» 
iciations among the private business 
schools. During the biennium, the 
Southern Accredited Business Collegq 
Association was organized. 

In July, 1926, the Better Business Bu« 
reau of the Associated Advertising Clubg 
of the World called a meeting for thq 
regulation of the advertising of corres 
spondence and private business schools, 
The official organ of the National Assov 
i ciation of Accredited Commercial Schoolg 
reports: 


\!; “The fundamental purpose of the cons 
\}|ference was to make school advertising 


more effective by making it more believ« 
able. Obviously, any school advertising 
that smacks of exaggeration or any other 
type of misrepresentation brings dis 
credit upon all school advertising and de- 
the value of every dollar so 


| creases 
| 


|} | spent.” 


|| Railway Rates for Tourists 


To San Diego Are Upheld 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
and such points as Phoenix, Denver, etc. 


1, Complainant’s testimony as to circuit- 


| ous routes and out-of-line hauls granted 
in connection with the common fares in 
no way supports its claim herein for re- 
‘lief. In fact, many of these deviations 
{from the short routes benefit travel by 
| way of San Diego as well as travel by 
Its case 
is fundamentally based on the changed 





‘!\ situation brought about by the opening 


lof the routes in eonnection with the 
8S. D. & A. 
Undue Prejudice Lacking. 

But while the situation respecting San 
| Diego is somewhat changed on this ac- 
}count, it nevertheless does not appear 
that the circumstances and conditions af- 
,fecting the level of the fares to, from, or 
via that point are substantially similar 
to those affecting the level of the fares 
to, from, or via the alleged preferred 
California points. San Diego is on a 
parity with Los Angeles, with respect to 
the fares here under consideration, when 
these respective points are the selected 
destinations of tickets, except when dis 
verse routes are used to and from San 
Diego and one of those routes is through 
San Francisco or points north thereof. 
Upon the facts shown, this situation may 
not be found unduly prejudicial to San 
Diego. 

In San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
v. A. & V. Ry. Co,, 102 I. C. ©. 27%, the 
Commission was asked to establish 
| through routes and joint rates on class 
and commodity freight traffic via El 
Centro and San Diego, between points in 
Oregon and California, on the one hand, 
and points in other parts of the United 
| States, on the other hand. That proceed- 
ing was dismissed for want of jurisdic. * 
tion, but asserting that as a result there- 
of, defendants placed San Diego on an 
equality with competing cities north 
j thereof, complainant relies upon certain 
of the statements in the report in sup- 
| port of its position herein. That case 
; affords no precedent for granting com- 
plainant the relief here asked. 

The Commission should find that the 
fares assailed were not and are not un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial and the complaint 
i should be dismissed. 





the per capita net debt was $6.01, and in 
1918, $0.69, 

| The assessed valuation of property in 
| North Dakota subject to ad valorem tax- 
|ation was $998,180,492; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $3,842,995; and 
| the per capita levy, $5.99. In 1926 the 
per capita levy was $6.57, and in 


office of Alien Property Custodian, he | $4,519,097, or $7.05 per capita, In 1926 |1918, $2.18, 





